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INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL EXCHANGE AND TRADE 
FAIR PARTICIPATION ACT OF 1956 


{ Although this meeting of the Committee was held in executive session, 
the committee subsequently agreed to make the record public. ] 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE 
CoMMITTEE ON Forrien Reiations, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:40 p. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Theodore Francis Green presiding. 

Present : Senators Green, Fulbright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mans- 
field, and Wiley. 

Senator Gremn. The meeting will come to order. 

We will take up Senate bill 3116, introduced by Senator Humphrey, 
and the companion measure, Senate 3172, which was introduced by 
Senator Wiley. 


(S. 3116 and S. 3172 are as follows :) 


{S. 3116, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the promotion and strengthening of international relations through 
cultural and athletic exchanges and participation in international fairs and festivals 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Inter- 

national Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1356”. 

Seo. 2. The purpose of this Act is to strengthen the ties which unite us with 
other nations by demonstrating the cultural interests, developments, and 
achievements of the people of the United States, and the contributions being 
made by the United States economic and social system toward a peaceful 
and more fruitful life for its own people and other people throughout the world; 
and thus to assist in the development of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful 
relations between the United States and the other countries of the world. 

Sec. 3. The President is authorized to provide for— 

(1) tours in countries abroad by creative and performing artists and 
athletes from the United States, individually and in groups, representing 
any field of the arts, sports, or any other form of cultural attainment ; 

(2) United States representation in artistic, dramatic, musical, sports, 
and other cultural festivals, competitions, and like exhibitions abroad; 

(3) United States participation in international trade and industrial 
fairs and other like public or private expositions and demonstrations in 
other countries ; and 

(4) publicity and promotion (including representation) abroad of activ- 
ities of the type provided for herein. 

Seo. 4. To the maximum extent feasible (1) private individuals, firms, asso- 
ciations, agencies, and other groups shall be encouraged to make contributions 
of funds, property, and services (which shall be available to carry out this Act) 
and otherwise to participate in carrying out this Act, and (2) funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 5 shall be used to contribute toward meeting the ex- 
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penses of activities carried out through normal private channels and by private 
means. 

Seo. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, to remain available 
until expended, such sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out this Act, the provisions of title VIII of the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 may be utilized to 
the extent the President deems necessary. 

Sec. 7. The President is authorized to provide for all necessary expenditures 
involved in the selection, purchase, rental, construction, or other acquisition of 
exhibits and materials and equipment therefor, and the actual display there- 
of, including but not limited to costs of transportation, insurance, installation, 
safekeeping and storage, maintenance and operation, rental of space, and 
dismantling. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the President determines it to be in furtherance of this Act, 
the functions authorized hereunder may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law or limitations of authority regulating or relating to the making, 
performance, amendment, or modification of contracts, the acquisition and dis- 
position of property, and the exp ‘liture of Government funds, as he may specify. 

Sec. 9. The President sha: ..msmit to the Congress reports covering each 
six months of operations under this Act. 

Sec. 10. (a) There is hereby created an Advisory Committee on the Arts (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the “Committee’’), consisting of a Chairman 
selected by the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 
from among its membership and nine other members appointed by the Secretary 
of State. In making such appointments the Secretary of State shall give due 
consideration to the recommendations for nomination submitted by leading 
national organizations in the major art fields. 

(b) The members of the Committee shall be individuals whose knowledge cf 
or experience in, or whose profound interest in, one or more of the arts will enable 
them to assist the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
the President, and the Secretary of State in performing the functions deseribed 
in subsection (c) of this section. 

(c) The Committee shall— 

(1) advise and assist the United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange in the discharge of its responsibilities in the field of inter- 
national educational exchange under title VI of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, with special reference to the role 
of the arts in such field ; 

(2) advise and assist such Commission in the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities under the cultural presentations program financed by the President’s 
Emergency Fund for International Affairs, insofar as such program con- 
national educational exchange under title VI of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 ; 

(3) advise and assist the President in the discharge of his responsibilities 
under the cultural exchange program authorized by and financed under this 
Act; 

(4) advise the Secretary of State concerning cultural activities whenever 
the Secretary considers such assistance necessary to enable him to formulate 
policies for carrying out the purposes of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, coordinating the exercise of its functions 
under this paragraph with the exercise of its functions under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection ; and 

(5) provide such other advice and assistance in carrying out this Act as 
may be necessary or appropriate. 

(d) The term of office of each of the members of the Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State shall be two years; except that the term of office of four 
of the members first appointed shall be one year. 

(e) No member of the Committee shall receive any compensation for his serv- 
ices as such; but each such member shall be reimbursed for travel expenses actu- 
ally incurred, and paid in lieu of subsistence the per diem rates prescribed or 
established under the Travel Expense Act of 1949, while away from home in 
attendance at meetings of the Committee or in consultation with officials of the 
Government in carrying out the duties of the Committee. 

(f) Staff and secretarial services for the Committee shall be provided by the 
departmental staff of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, with the assistance of the International Educational Exchange Service. 

Sec. 11. The President is authorized to create such interagency committees as 
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in his judgment may be of assistance in carrying out the purpose of this Act. 
Such committees shall include individuals having special knowledge and ex- 
perience in the field of the cultural arts as well as individuals whose knowledge 
and experience in other fields will assist in carrying out the program established 
by this Act. The provisions of section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 
134; 31 U. 8S. C., sec. 691), shall be applicable to any interagency committee 
created pursuant to this section. 

Sec. 12. The cultural exchange program authorized by this Act shall include 
presentations and other activities in each of the following seven major art fields: 
music, drama, poetry, and dance; new writing and literature; architecture, land- 
scape architecture, city and regional planning, civic art and design, historic pres- 
ervation, housing, interior design and decoration, and urban renewal and re- 
development ; painting, sculpture, graphic arts, and hand arts 1nd crafts; motion 
pictures and photography ; and radio and television. 


[S. 3172, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the promotion and strengthening of international relations through 
cultural and athletic exchanges and participation in international fairs and festivals 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956.” 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to strengthen the ties which unite us with 
other nations by demonstrating the cultural interests, developments, and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States, and the contributions being made by the 
United States economic and social system toward a peaceful and more fruitful 
life for its own people and other people throughout the world; thus to assist in 
the development of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful relations between the 
United States and other countries of the world. 

Sec. 3. The President is authorized to provide for : 

(a) Tours in countries abroad by creative and performing artists and athletes 
from the United States, individually and in groups, representing any field of the 
arts, sports, or any other form of cultural attainment. 

(b) United States representation in artistic, dramatic, musical, sports and 
other cultural festivals, competitions, and like exhibitions abroad. 

(ec) United States participation in international trade and industrial fairs and 
other like public or private expositions and demonstrations, in other countries. 

(d) Publicity and promotion, including representation, abroad of activities 
of the type provided for herein. 

Sec. 4. To the maximum extent feasible (1) private individuals, firms, asso- 
ciations, agencies, and other groups shall be encouraged to make contributions of 
funds, property, or services (which shall be available to carry out this Act) and 
otherwise to participate in carrying out this Act and (2) funds appropriated 
hereunder shall be used to contribute toward meeting the expenses of activities 
carried out through normal private channels and by private means. 

Seo. 5. There are hereby authorized to be ‘appropriated, to be available until 
expended, such sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out this Act, the provisions of title VIII of the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 may be utilized to 
the extent the President deems necessary. 

Sec. 7. The President is authorized to provide for all necessary expenditures 
involved in the selection, purchase, rental, construction, or other acquisition of ex- 
hibits and materials and equipment therefor, and the actual display thereof, 
including but not limited to costs of transportation, insurance, installation, safe- 
keeping and storage, maintenance and operation, rental of space, and dismantling. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the President determines it to be in furtherance of this Act, 
the functions authorized hereunder may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law or limitations of authority regulating or relating to the mak- 
ing, performance, amendment, or modification of contracts, the acquisition and 
Sonne of property, and the expenditure of Government funds as he may 
specify. 

Sec. 9. The President shall transmit to the Congress reports covering each six 
months of operations under this Act. 


Senator Green. Is Mr. Streibert here? 
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Mr. Srretert. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Green. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Streibert. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Srrerert. I am Theodore C. Streibert, Director of the United 
States Information Agency. 

I have a statement here which I submit for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, and a few remarks in extension of that statement. 

(Statement of Theodore C. Streibert is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. StTrRerBeRT, Director, Unirep States 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


Your committee has before it for consideration * 3172, a bill to place on a 
permanent statutory basis the activities present, carried out under the 
President’s emergency fund for international affairs. As coordinator of the 
program, so designated by the President, I will give a brief outline of the need 
for this program and this legislation. Assistant Secretary McClellan of the 
Department of Commerce and Deputy Assistant Secretary McIlvaine of the State 
Department are with me to speak more specifically of the actual operations of 
the trade fair and cultural programs which are carried out by their Departments. 

The President’s emergency fund was conceived by President Eisenhower in 
1954 primarily to counteract the intensified cultural and trade fair activities of 
the Communist bloc. There was, of course, a more positive purpose as well. 
It had become increasingly apparent that vigorous measures were needed to 
overcome the opinion prevalent abroad that the United States was materialistic 
and a nation of cultural adolescents. This foreign stereotype of the United 
States was being all too successfully enhanced by Communist propaganda. 

The tempo of the Communist cultural and trade fair offensive has risen 
steadily for some years. There is every indication that it has become a perma- 
nent weapon of the Communist strategy in the cold war. From 1951 until 1954 
Communist countries had participated in 126 trade fairs, the United States 
officially in none. The Soviet Union alone participated in 18 fairs in 1954 and 
37 fairs in 1955. To illustrate the difference, the United States participated in 
only two fairs in 1954. In 1954 88 cultural and sports delegations from the 
U.S.S.R. made tours in other countries. Last year the figure increased to 148. 

Vigorous and direct American counter measures were clearly called for by 
1954. By this time the flow of cultural delegations from behind the curtain had 
become a flood, and the Communist States, especially the Soviet Union, were 
hawking their wares all too successfully at international trade fairs the world 
around. It was this immediate fact that led to the President’s personal request 
for emergency funds to make possible effective counter measures. The Commu- 
nist cultural offensive now shows every sign of being a permanent technique 
of the cold war, which we must be prepared to combat with steady efforts on 
our part. Moreover, the success of our trade fair exhibits and our cultural activi- 
ties abroad has demonstrated the importance of our efforts quite aside from 
the Communist efforts. Under the circumstances it no longer seems appropriate 
to continue our efforts on an emergency basis. Authority to conduct these 
activities should be available on the same basis as other informational and 
psychological techniques authorized in the Smith-Mundt Act. We are, therefore, 
requesting statutory authority to carry on these necessary activities on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

The legislation we have proposed is embodied in 8. 3172 which has been intro- 
duced by Senator Wiley. Similar legislation, with certain additional proposals, 
has been introduced by Senator Humphrey. 

The proposed legislation authorizes the President to provide for United States 
participation in cultural activities and trade fairs abroad. Specific authority 
is provided to assist performing groups such as dramatic companies, symphony 
orchestras, and the like to make foreign tours; to provide for United States 
participation in film festivals, cultural congresses, sports competitions, etc.; and 
to exhibit United States products, technical achicvements, and the like at inter- 
national trade fairs. The legislation provides that private groups and indi- 
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viduals are to be encouraged to the maximum extent to contribute funds and 
services to carrying out the program authorized by the act. As a matter of 
practice we have used Government funds wherever possible as “seed” money, 
to defray the expenses of private groups only to the extent necessary to guarantee 
such groups against loss. In this way, wide American participation in cultural 
presentations and in trade fairs can be achieved without the full burden of cost 
on the taxpayer. 

The chief purpose of this program is to create certain favorable impressions 
about our country and its cultural—including material—attainments, on public 
opinion abroad. Consequently, it is of the utmost importance to publicize these 
activities to the greatest possible extent. This exploitation function is at the 
heart of the program and is the responsibility of the United States Informativn 
Agency. We have given full exploitation to all these events through motion pic- 
tures, the press, radio, television, printed leaflets and pamphlets and personal 
contacts. Every effort is made to bring together local opinion leaders, Govern- 
ment officials, performing artists, and other cultural representatives with the visit- 
ing Americans. At small cost, the effectiveness of the total program has been 
greatly increased, both by enlarging the size of the audience and by strengthening 
and emphasizing the impressions created. 

The program, as conceived by the President and as administered from the be- 
ginning, is primarily intended to influence public attitudes abroad toward a truer 
conception of American society and its: achievements. Its main purpose is 
psychological. For this reason the President has designated the Director of 
USIA as coordinator of the program, and as such I am the official chiefly account- 
able for the program. Actual operations are carried out, however, by the State 
and Commerce Departments, and the whole program is supervised by the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board. 

Before I close may I read an excerpt from General Alfred Gruenther’s testi- 
mony made on June 9, 1955, before the House Foreign Affairs Committee: 

“Our cultural program has been remarkably successful. I do not know what 
department of the Government runs it nor what the financial arrangement is but 
Porgy and Bess was a fantastic success in Europe. If we could put on 20 Porgy 
and Bess shows it would go a long way to show that we do not come from a 
country that is as materialistic as some Europeans suggest. A week from Mon- 
day Oklahoma hits Paris; you cannot get a seat for it. I do not know how many 
days it is going to be there, but seats are not to be had. I am sure it is under 
one of our cultural programs. While I am not here primarily to advocate sup- 
port of the information program, I can see what the Soviet propaganda does, 
and I can see where our own efforts do not always click. I bring this to your 
attention because the Soviets who are masters of political warfare go to in- 
credible lengths to sell their way of doing things.” 

I would like now to defer to Assistant Secretary McClellan of the Department 
of Commerce, the Deputy Assistant Secretary McIlvaine of the State Depart- 
ment who have additional statements. They and my deputy, Mr. Abbott Wash- 
burn, are prepared to answer any questions you may have on operations of the 
program. 

It is important to note that the administration is deferring the presentation 
of an appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 operations pending action on this 
bill. Therefore, may I urge your expeditious and favorable consideration. 


Mr. Srreteert. The purpose of this bill essentially is to provide 
continuing authority for a program that has been in successful opera- 
tion on an emergency basis for 2 years. It is a program that is 
authorized through the President, because it deals with an area of 
Government activity that he has divided among several agencies. 


SOVIET CULTURAL AND TRADE FAIR ACTIVITIES 


The purpose is to combat the Soviet and Soviet bloc advances in 
trade fair activities and cultural activities. 
Indeed, even in the last week, they have given increasing evidence of 
still further efforts in the future to further their aims by these means. 
73650—56——2 
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I would just like to quote what Khrushchev said last week in urging 
the party’s faithful : 

To increase vigilance in our ideological work, wage an irreconcilable struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, to intensify our efforts in Communist education of 
the masses, and in eliminating the survival of capitalism in the minds of men, 
make a fuller and more active use to this end of all the ideological media, 
propaganda, agitation, press, radio, cultural and educational organizations and 
institutions, science, literature, and art. 

This last year, 1955, the Communist bloc had exhibits in trade 
fairs in 41 different countries and in 149 fairs, and had 288 exhibits. 
It is estimated they spent $38 million on these trade fair exhibits. 

Senator Green. Do you mind being interrupted ? 

Mr. Srrersert. No, sir. 

Senator Green. How do you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Srrerert. This is a recent intelligence estimate, sir. It is 
compiled from their actual appearances and from sources available. 

Senator Green. I mean the cost. 

Mr. Srrereert. It is an estimate based on our knowledge of what 
similar exhibits cost. 

Senator Green. By whom was the estimate made? 

Mr. Srreiert. It came from intelligence sources of the Govern- 
ment. I have been requested not to identify the source. 

Senator Green. Thank you. : 

Mr. Srrereert. In the field of cultural dealings, in 1954, from the 
U.S.S.R. alone, there were 88 cultural and sports delegations to coun- 
tries to the free world. Last year this figure increased to 148. 

In the 2 years of operations under the President’s emergency fund, 
we have sent out 37 cultural and 7 sports delegations. 


Since these activities on the part of the Soviet are primarily for 
propaganda purposes, the operation of the fund has necessarily in- 
volved the Information Agency, and in the field of trade fairs, the 
Commerce Department, which is the Department charged with that 
activity, and in the field of cultural affairs, the State Department. 


PROPOSED UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


There has been no previous overall authority permitting a combined 
effort in these fields of action. We feel that over the last 2 years 
considerable progress has been made, and that the money allocated 
has been spent very effectively. The representatives of Commerce and 
State are prepared to present an outline of some of the effective use 
of these funds which have been on a year-to-year emergency basis. 

We propose under this legislation to continue in exactly the same 
way, where the Director of the United States Information Agency 
would be authorized to act as coordinator of the trade-fair activities 
carried on by Commerce, the cultural delegations and groups by State, 
all under the overall supervision and direction of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. Regular reports would be made to the Congress, 
under the bill, showing the disposition of the funds and the various 
events and delegations sent abroad. 

We think this is necessary in not only countering Communist activi- 
ties, but even without that, to show the world our productive processes 
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for domestic and peaceful use of our products, and to show our true 
interest in affairs of culture, such as the arts, music, the dance, and 
drama. 

This is particularly necessary in some of the newly developed areas 
of Asia and the Far East. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Streibert, I don’t quite get clear the admin- 
istrative picture. 

What is your function ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I act as coordinator. 

Senator Futsricut. What does that mean? What do you do? 

Mr. Strerpert. We confer with Commerce, in the case of trade fairs, 
and State in the case of cultural activities, and participate in the plan- 
ning of those programs, so as to assure, from our point of view, that 
maximum propaganda aspects, values are achieved. They do not do 
anything without our consent, although they, on the other hand, have 
the full responsibility for operation. 

Senator FutsricuHt. Who determines what kind of cultural activity 
toengage in? Do you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is an interdepartmental committee, consisting 
of State, and ourselves, and other departments, like Labor and HEW. 

Senator Fu.srient. Do you think such a committee is qualified to 
judge the value of an art exhibit, whether it is good or not, or whether 
it represents America or not? Do you think you are qualified to make 
such a judgment ? 


Mr. Srrereert. We don’t pass judgment on the technical aspects of 
these. 
Senator Futsricut. That is what I am trying to get at. Who says 
cl ¢ 


this is the kind of exhibit that will do America goo Governments 


are not very well qualified to make such judgments, 


ADVISORY GROUPS ON CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Srrerert. In this artistic field, State has, by contract, desig- 
nated the American National Theater Academy, known as ANTA, to 
function for it, and ANTA has set up panels of experts in these fields 
of music, the drama, and the dance. ey consist of producers, news- 
paper critics, leading figures, and those are the people who pass on 
the competence of the artists or the groups retained. 

Senator Fou.srrent. Whether they are representative of this coun- 
try ? 

Mr. Srreiert. We think they are. 

Senator Funsrient. No; I am not referring to that. 

They make that judgment ? 

Mr. Srretpert. They do. 

Senator Futsriewtr. You don’t make that judgment ? 

Mr. Srremert. That is correct. 

Senator Funsrient. That should be made clear. 

Mr. Srrerert. I would like to put the personnel of those panels 
in the record. 
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List OF THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER AND ACADEMY’s 
ADVISORY PANELS FOR THE PRESIDENT’S HMERGENCY FUND PrRoGRAM 


DANCE 


Iucia Chase.—Founder and codirector of Ballet Theatre; dancer with Ballet 
Theatre and creator of principal parts of many ballets. 

Emily Coleman.—Music and dance editor of Newsweek magazine; author of 
dance articles. 

Bethsabee de Rothschild.—President of the B. de Rothschild Foundation for 
the Arts and Sciences which presented a modern dance season in 1958, 1955 to 
enable the works of modern dancers and choreographers to be seen. 

Hyman R. Faine.—Executive secretary of the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, thereby negotiating with dancers and dance groups. (Now serving as 
special consultant to Minster of Labor in Jerusalem. ) 

Martha Hill—Chairman of the dance department of the Juilliard school of 
Music; past chairman of dance department at New York University. 

Doris Humphrey.—Modern dancer with Charles Weidman Dance Co.; Choreo- 
grapher for Jose Limon and other dancers. 

Lincoln Kirstein.—Founder and president of the New York City Ballet; head 
of the American School of Ballet. Past general director of New York City 
Center of Music and Drama. 

Walter Terry.—Dance critic on New York Herald Tribune; author of dance 
books and magazine articles. 

Agnes DeMille-—Choreographer and danseuse. Studied dancing in London; 
made her first appearance in New York in 1927. She arranged and staged dances 
for many stage and screen productions. She joined the Ballet Theatre in 1939 
and produced many ballets for them, and has choreographed The American 
Legend, Oklahoma, One Touch of Venus, Bloomer Girl, Carousel, Brigadoon, 
Allegro, and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 


DEAMA 


Dr. Oscar J. Campbell.—Professor emeritus of English department of Columbia 
University. A Shakespearean scholar. Visiting professor of English. Author 
of books and magazine articles. 

John Chapman.—Drama critic on New York Daily News since 1945. President 
of New York Drama Critic’s Circle 1949-51. Author of Theatre 1953; 1954; 
1955. 

Richard Coe.—Drama critic for the Washintgon Post and Times Herald. 

George Freedley.—Curator of Theatre Collection of the New York Public 
Library ; since 1988; drama critic and author of numerous theatrical books and 
articles. Member of the board of directors of ANTA. 

Rosamond Gilder—Writer, dramatic critic, editor; past representative of 
ANTA on UNESCO. 

William Hawkins.—Drama critic on World Telegram and Sun. 

Walter Kerr.—Drama critic of New York Herald Tribune; President of New 
York Drama Critic’s Circle; author, playwright, director. 

Alfred Lunt.—Great American actor. 

Tom Prideaug.—Entertainment editor of Life magazine; author. 

Ralph Bellamy.—Actor, star of stage, screen, and television. Appeared in 
Tomorrow the World, State of the Union, Detective Story on Broadway. He 
has been cn the council of Actor’s Equity Association since 1949, and president 
of that organization since 1952. 

Maurice Evans.—Actor, has starred in many Shakespearean roles in the United 
States and supervised the production of many of these. Was in charge of the 
Army entertainment section, central Pacific theatre. Appointed honorary artis- 
tic supervisor of the New York City Center Theatre Co. in 1949. Has appeared 
in numerous films and is now a successful producer on Broadway (Dial M for 
Murder, Teahouse of the August Moon, No Time for Sergeants. ) 

Dr. Curtis Canfield.—Professor and author. Head of the department of dra- 
matics at Amherst which staged over 100 productions at the Kirby Memorial 
Theatre while there. Author of Plays of the Irish Renaissance and Plays of 
Changing Ireland. Joined faculty of Yale in 1954 and become first deun of the 
Yale School of Drama in 1955. 

Joseph Verner Reed.—Theatrical producer and author. Presented Jane 
Cowl in several plays in association with Kenneth McGowan. Author of The 
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Curtain Falls in 1936. Former member of the board of directors of ANTA, and 
recently became chairman of the board of directors of the American Shake- 
speare Festival and Academy. 

Robert Whitehead.—Producer, made his producing debut with Medea starring 
Judith Anderson. Others of his presentations were the award-winning The 
Member of the Wedding, The Time of the Cuckoo, and for ANTA, Mrs. McThing, 
starring Helen Hayes. Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Roger Stevens and Mr. Bob Dowling 
joined to form the Producers Theatre, a new production.organization which 
has been responsible for many hit Broadway plays, and Mr. Whitehead is cur- 
rently represented on Broadway by Bus Stop and A View from the Bridge. 


MUSIC 


Dr. Howard Hanson.—Composer, conductor, educator; president National 
Music Council; member of National Association of Schools of Music; Pulitzer 
Prize winner for Symphony No. 4. Director of the Eastman School of Music. 

Mr. Jay 8. Harrison.—Music editor of New York Herald Tribune; adjunct 
assistant professor at New York University since 1948; professional oboeist ; 
contributor to magazines and periodicals. 

Edwin Hughes.—Executive secretary of National Music Council; pianist; 
instructor, lecturer, guest teacher, editor in chief of piano music, past president 
of National Music Council, composer. On piano jury for Fulbright Awards; 
president of the Bohemians since 1942. 

Dr. Paul Henry Lang.—Music critic of New York Herald Tribune; musicolo- 
gist, conductor, professor, author, editor the Musical Quarterly, music editor 
of Saturday Review of Literature. Contributor of magazine articles. 

Al Manuti.—President of Musicians Union, Local 802, in New York City. 

Wilitiam Schuman.—President of Juilliard School of Music; since 1945; com- 
poser of symphonies, quartets, cantatas, etc. Awarded Guggenheim fellow- 
ship in composition 1939-41. Pulitzer Prize and other awards. 

Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith—Chief of music division of New York Public 
Library since 1931. Teacher, lecturer on world affairs and music, author and 
commentator. Director of board of Metropolitan Opera Association. 

Dr. Harold Spivache.—Chief of Music Division of the Library of Congress. 

Virgil Thomson.—Composer, conductor, past music critic for New York Herald 
Tribune, author. 


SELECTION OF BOOK EXHIBITS 


Senator Fu.sricnr. The great difficulty in the books program was 
the controversy over what books we were to have. 

Take this exhibit at Union Station. Who determined that that 
was good for our relations? Did you or did this group? 

Mr. Srretpert. That was determined by the Information Agency 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council. 

Senator Futsrient. When you say the Information Agency, is there 
a special group, or did you do it personally ? 

Mr. Srremert. My organization did it. I didn’t do it personally. 
My deputy, Abbott Waa bbars: was the individual who exercised top 
authority. 

Senstae Fuusricut. Why didn’t ANTA pass on that ? 

Mr. Srremerr. ANTA is in this cultural field which relates to the 
groups going abroad. 

On the exhibit side, we confer with the Commerce Department, 
and between the two of us, We decide what is to be finally determined. 

Assistant Secretary McClellan is here, and he will tell you that he 
has just been arranging to gt expert advice as to the themes of the 
forthcoming fairs, with the Advertising Council and the leading adver- 
tisers of America. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINAL JUDGMENT 


Senator Futericut. To me that is the crucial question. There is no 
question that we can do these things but there is a question as to how 
we do them. I haven’t been too well impressed by some of our propa- 
ganda, especially that relating to our standard of living, which prob- 
ably has an adverse effect in other parts of the world. It does us no 
good to brag about how many automobiles and bathtubs we have. 
That is a very important matter. 

You talked about personnel. I would like to know explicitly who 
decides what is not only truthful but also desirable to present abroad 
about America. We don’t have to present everything. We can’t pre- 
sent everything. We have to make selection. I am interested to know 
who makes the selection and on what basis it is made. 

Mr. Srreiert. There is a point I should make with respect to 
exhibits. You spoke of one, People’s Capitalism. That is not in- 
volved in this program we have under discussion. That is entirely 
the United States Information Agency. The agency carries on the 
total exhibit program of the Government, as such. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ROLE 


The program covered by this bill is concerned with trade fairs, and 
trade fairs may contain an exhibit. In that case, those are under the 
jurisdiction of Commerce. 

With respect to this activity referred to by the bill, we share jointly 
the responsibility with Commerce in planning and approving these 
exhibits or these themes for the fairs. It is, however, the full operat- 
ing responsibility of Commerce to carry it out. 

Does that clear that up ? 

Senator Futsrieut. The thing I am not sure of is this: Does Com- 
merce ascertain what kind of exhibit would be particularly suitable 
for Burma? 

Mr. Srretert. That is what we work with Commerce on. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is Commerce qualified to know what would 
appeal to the Burmese, or does Commerce think in terms of what 
appeals to New York City? 

Mr. Srrersert. Since the representative of Commerce is here, I 
would not want to presume to speak for him. 

May I ask Assistant Secretary McClellan to respond to that, sir? 

Senator Fursrieut. Sure. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. McCLELLAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE 


Senator Green. Please identify yourself, for the record. 

Mr. McCruetxian. I am H. C. McClellan, and I am the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs. 

The Trade Fair Office, which has the responsibility in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for carrying out the trade fair program as en- 
compassed in this proposed bill, comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Department which I represent. 
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(The prepared statement of Harold C, McClellan is as follows:) 


I appreciate this opportunity to explain the trade fair participation phase of 
this program as already outlined for you more generally by Mr. Streibert. 

I should like to begin by quoting from the President’s message to the Congress 
on foreign economic policy, on January 10, 1955, in which he alluded to this 
activity, as follows: 

“International trade fairs have been of major importance to foreign countries 
for many years, and most of the trading nations have strengthened the pro- 
motional aspects of their industrial displays in many fairs with a central exhibit 
designed to emphasize the industrial progress and achievement of the nation. 

“Soviet and satellite exhibits, for example, have been costly, well planned, 
and housed in expensive structures designed to convey the impression that the 
U. S 8. R. is producing on a large scale for peace and is creating a paradise for 
workers. 

“The United States, which has a larger volume of international trade than any 
other nation, until recently has been conspicuous by its absence at these trade 
fairs. American visitors and participants have pointed out the failure of their 
yovernment to tell adequately the story of our free enterprise system and to 
provide effective international trade promotion cooperation. * * *” 

Since that time, at the President’s direction and with emergency funds pro- 
vided therefor by the Congress, the Department of Commerce has arranged for 
United States participation—joint Government and industry—in some 33 fairs 
all around the world. This participation has been strikingly successful, judged 
by the great and friendly enthusiasm with which we have been received abroad. 
At the same time, Soviet bloc nations have stepped up their trade fair participa- 
tion obviously to compete with us. Accordingly, both because of the effectiveness 
of this activity and the continuing need, we believe that it should now be author- 
ized on a more permanent basis. Such authority is contained in section 3 (c) of 
S. 3172. 

More specifically, Secretary of Commerce Weeks, on the occasion of a recent 
inspection trip to some of our exhibits in European fairs stated : 

“We want the millions who attend these fairs to know the true story of how 
American owners, managers, and workers, living under a free political system 
and enjoying free enterprise, are cooperating in the production of all kinds of 
goods and services not only for the benefit of our own people but for all others 
with whom we trade. We want to share our material blessings with our friends 
and learn about their industrial skills and advancements. Also, we want to 
buy goods from them, thus giving our own people the advantages of imports and 
strengthening the economies of the free nations of the world.” 

While we respect the rights of others to differ with us, we believe that our 
private-enterprise system represents the best means yet devised of producing and 
distributing goods and services for the benefit of all members of the community. 
We believe that by showing the way our private-enterprise system works we can 
best express our faith in the worth and dignity of the individual. We also wel- 
come the chance to show our goods—the product of our way of life—and we 
welcome friendly competition with the goods of the other free nations of the world. 

An international trade fair is an excellent medium for getting across these ideas 
and furthering these objectives. During the calendar year 1955, we participated 
in some 25 fairs, and our exhibits were seen by more than 10 million people. And, 
of course, many were reached through the promotional and.exploitation efforts of 
the United States Information Agency built around our exhibits. 

For convenient reference, we have put together for you some descriptive mate- 
rial about each of our exhibits around the world, including information as. to 
the participating private firms. We have also assembled pertinent commentaries 
from press and radio about the reception and results of this activity. 

In recent years, the displays of many countries at trade fairs have been either 
organized by their Governments or supported by Government prestige exhibits. 
Moreover, Soviet and satellite exhibits in particular have deliberately exploited 
the functions of a trade fair. Their exhibits have been designed to dazzle view- 
ers by the apparent abundance of consumer and capital goods. ‘The fact that 
such goods are not usually available for sale is lost to all but the professional 
buyers. But local fair visitors are nevertheless influenced by the importance 
which the Soviet bloc apparently attaches to their country’s trade. 

The United States has been conspicuous by its absence in these fairs, either 
because United States products were not displayed at all, or beeause where United 
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States products were displayed they were often not identified as such, the display 
being made in the name of the local distributor or dealer handling American 
lines. The trade fair program is designed to correct this deficiency. 

The President has emphasized his desire that moneys appropriated by the Con- 
gress for this program shall be used as “seed” money to increase the total 
effectiveness of United States participation in fairs abroad by obtaining private 
industry and trade cooperation in carrying out a major share of the job of 
representing America, its products and other accomplishments in the best possible 
light overseas. You will note that section 4 of S. 3172 expressly incorporates 
this principle of maximizing private cooperation and participation. 

This very important aspect of the program is pursued in a number of ways. 
Individual companies are asked to provide products for display in the United 
States Government exhibit. Already, many hundreds of American firms have 
contributed on a loan or grant basis hundreds of thousands of dollars of products 
suitable for the Government exhibits. Also, advertising executives and display 
designers have been used, in many instances without compensation, as exhibit 
consultants. The participation of private and other organizations through spe- 
cialized exhibit material is solicited. Also, American companies are encouraged 
to rent space and exhibit abroad as many products as possible at their own 
expense, coordinated with and supplementing the Government exhibit. 

The criteria that are used to determine the priority, extent, and nature of 
United States participation in any given trade fair follow the above-indicated 
guidelines laid down by the President and are fully consistent with the purposes 
of S. 3172, as set forth in section 2 thereof. While the Commerce Department is 
the action agency, the actual determination of which fairs to participate in, and 
the themes and general content of the Government exhibit, are made on the basis 
of interdepartmental consultation between, primarily, USIA, State, and Com- 
merce, and such other agencies as may have a special competency in particular 
situations. In every case, of course, advice and suggestions are also obtained 
from the United States embassies and USIS establishments abroad. 

I should like to call to your attention a particularly important feature of each 
United States exhibit, namely, a trade information center, staffed by specialists 
from private industry and Government who are available for consultation pri- 
marily with business visitors at the fair. Before the opening of the trade fair, 
a so-called trade mission, selected by us from among qualified Government per- 
sonnel, trade associations, and private firms, visits the country in which the fair 
is held. They have an itinerary of meetings in all important industrial and 
trade areas and are available for consultation on trade and related problems. 
During the meetings, and later, at the United States exhibit itself, they are avail- 
able to advise on the ways in which our Government can assist in the develop- 
ment of two-way trade and investment opportunities. They are also prepared to 
furnish data and sources of information on the United States market, as well as 
information on export-import practice and techniques. 

These trade information services give practical significance and a specially 
good flavor to our exhibits. We believe we promote real friendship and good will 
in being thus prepared to give advice and help to foreign visitors at the fair on 
two-way trade opportunities with the United States. It does not go unnoticed 
that the American exhibits include sought-after products available for actual 
delivery, while goods exhibited in the flamboyant displays of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries have been mostly for inspectiou. And, we promote even more good will by 
offering to assist in the development; of two-way trade opportunities. 

The funds presently available to us are sufficient only to finance United States 
exhibits at two remaining major trade fairs this spring in Europe, at Milan and 
Paris, and one in the Far East, at Osaka, Japan. It is our intention, with the 
approval of Congress, to appear again during the next fiscal year at a substantial 
nuraber of fairs around the world. 

We believe, our overall success to date in this activity, even though conducted 
under somewhat “crash” circumstances, certainly warrants its continuance. 
Moreover, in the judgment of competent observers, a definite adverse reaction 
might result if we were now to abandon this program, and we should lose much 
of the prestige and good will abroad that has resulted from it. 

I, therefore, urge your early favorable consideration of S. 3172. 


Senator Fursrient. I thought we were talking not only about trade 
fairs, but also about cultural exhibits. Do they also come under the 
Department of Commerce? 
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Mr. Srremerr. No; not cultural exhibits. Cultural groups, the 
performing groups, the orchestras, and so forth—we have no such 
class as cultural exhibits. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXHIBITS 


Senator Fuisrienr. The point I make has nothing to do with 
trade fairs. I think you are competent to decide what goes into trade 
exhibits. The thing that bothers me, and where I think we are liable 
to make mistakes, is in the strictly cultural or artistic field. 

Do you remember the terrible furor that eccurred when we at- 
tempted to send an exhibit of paintings abroad? It was discussed 
by Congress. That type of thing made us ridiculous both at home 
andabroad. That is what I hope wecan avoid. 

Mr. Srreterr. That type of exhibit is entirely the responsibility 
of the United States Information Agency. It is not envisioned in 
this program we are discussing. 

Senator Fursricu. It is not envisioned by the bill as it is? 

Mr. Srreiperr. That’s right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Srreipert. Because this exhibit Senator Fulbright was refer- 
ring to is the entire responsibility of the Information Agency with 

regard to operation and planning, and there are no other interagency 

elements involved. This is a program that has been going on under 
the Smith-Mundt Act ever since it has been passed. There are now, 
for example, 400 exhibits around the world, of various kinds, includ- 
ing the cultural kinds, and the atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
and so forth. I don’t think you have heard this kind of criticism 
in the last 214 years of the exhibits, and we have had an extensive 
campaign, including exhibits of paintings, or reproductions of paint- 
ings. 

Senator Futenient. I have not heard of them recently. I thought 
this was a new thing you were undertaking in this. 

Mr. Srrerert. No, I am glad to clear that up. The whole exhibit 
program, which has been going on under the Information activities, 
branch of the Government, formerly ITA under State, and now the 
Information Agency, is entirely separate from the program encom- 
passed by this bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. This bill encompasses the visitation of some 
of our orchestras, our dramatic groups, our theatrical groups, our 
athletic teams, our art exhibits. 

Mr. Srremerr. Not artexhibits. Everything but. 

Senator Humprrey. Our artists. Let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Strerert. The artists, yes, the persons, 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ARTS 


Senator Humpurey. In the bill 1 have sponsored there is provi- 
sion for a special advisory committee to the Commission that is to 
work with the Secretary of State and the other appropriate agencies 
of the Government, under section 10 of S. 3116, where we provide 
that: 


73650—56——-3 
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There is hereby created an Advisory Committee on the Arts (hereinaftér in 
this section referred to as the “Committee”), consisting of a Chairman selected 
by the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange from 
among its membership and nine other members appointed by the Secretary of 
State. In making such appointments the Secretary of State shall give due con- 
sideration to the recommendations for nomination submitted by leading national 
organizations in the major art fields. 

(b) The members of the Committee shall be individuals whose knowledge 
of or experience in, or whose profound interest in, one or more of the arts will 
enable them to assist the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, the President, and the Secretary of State in performing the func: 
tions described in subsection (c) of this section. 

Mr. Srretert. It is my understanding, Mr. Senator, that that has 
already been authorized under existing legislation, and that the State 
Department is now in in the process of establishing such a committee. 

Senator Humrurey. That was my understanding, too. But I have 
before me the hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, of the House of Representatives, of the 84th 
Congress, and I notice that this has been the Department’s response 
every year since 1951 on that same question. It just so happens that 
the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, has recom- 
mended repeatedly such as advisory committee be created to bring 
in these private organizations and representatives from private and 
some nonprofit groups. Each time this suggestion has been under 
discussion before a committee of Congress, the same response has been 
given. 

I have here in my hand the report to which I referred, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the Chairman of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, in a letter to Congressman Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., of October 10, 1955, had this to say, and I will read only part 
of it. This is on page 360 of the hearings before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, of the House, held July 
5 and 6, 1955, and January 26 and 27, 1956: 

Your statement proposing the establishment of an Advisory Committee on Arts 
and Cultural Exchange was of particular interest to this Commission. This is 
a subject which has been of vital concern to the Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange, and one upon which recommendations have been made by the 
Commission since December 1951. In this connection, I believe you will be 
interested in the attached statement, which gives a brief summary of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations to the Secretary of State concerning the need for 
and the establishment of a Committee on Arts. These recommendations were 
reported to the Congress in the Commission’s seventh, eighth, and ninth semi- 
annual reports, copies of which are enclosed. 

All of the excerpts from these reports are shown, and each time 
this suggestion comes up, it gets the same reply. 

Mr. Srrerert. This is the responsibility of the State Department. 
Mr. Robinson McIlvaine, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, is here to speak about that. 

Senator Humpurey. I will be delighted to hear from him. 

Senator Green. Are you finished, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Strrerpert. Yes, sir. 


DEFINITION OF CULTURE 


Senator Green. In this formal statement that you = and 
which was distributed, you used the words “cultural delegation” and 


“culture.” 
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What do you mean by “culture” ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Music, drama, the dance, and the like. It also refers 
to athletics. 

Senator Green. Not to the visual arts? 

Mr. Srretpert. Not generally. This has to do primarily with per- 
sons, individuals. They could be good looking. 

Senator Green. I mean, you don’t make an appeal to the eye, simply 
to the ear? 

Mr. Srretsert. The cultural side of the program is chiefly concerned 
with performing artists and groups. 

Senator Futsrienr. Dance certainly appeals to the eye, doesn’t it ? 

Senator Green. I don’t know where you draw the line. He excluded 
pictures. 

Senator Futsricut. He said they are already doing exhibits under 
his present authority. That is not ineluded in this act. 

Senator Green. I wanted to know in what'sense you were using it. 
I thought, in this connection, I would like to read a paragraph or two 
from a report I made as a result of my own trip last fall to the Far 
East and Near East. 


UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST SHOWING AT TRADE FAIRS 


You spoke about the cultural development, exchange of technical and 
cultural delegations, and participation in trade fairs. 

Mr: Srrereert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. I quote from my report: 


Such a trade fair was in progress at the time I was in Karachi, and I took 
advantage of the opportunity to visit the American, the Chinese Communist, and 
the Soviet exhibits. The Chinese exhibit covered 52,000 square feet, the Soviet 
exhibit 48,000, and the American exhibit 14,000. Both the Chinese and the 
Russian heavily emphasized machinery, particularly electrical and farm equip- 
ment, and it must be candidly stated that their exhibits were most impressive. 
The American exhibit—which was well attended—tended to emphasize gadgetry. 
The principal attraction was a closed circuit television presentation. Also popu- 
lar were a General Blectric Hall of Science presentation (tricks with electronics), 
a toy electric-train exhibit, and a sewing-machine exhibit. A voting machine was 
being ignored. The United States made a good appearance, but it still has some 
things to learn in this field. 


I go on to say that you can’t brush off the competition of the Soviet or 
Chinese exhibits, I discuss the various explanations which are given 
and which are, in my opinion, unsatisfactory. 

The report concludes: 

Nonetheless, ‘nost Asian governments would probably rather have help from 
the United States and from Western Europe than from the Soviet bloc. 

The current Soviet offers of economic aid put a new emphasis on the “competi- 
tive” aspect of “competitive coexistence.” This is a field in which the United 
States can compete with enthusiasm and with confidence of the outcome. But 
we will need to remember that competition does not necessarily mean the appro- 
priation of more dollars. 

I wanted to know if you had any comment to make on that statement. 

_ Mr. Srrereerr, My personal reaction was that the television attrac- 
“ion to these people was extremely important. I think we got, by all 
odds, the best attendance, but my personal opinions are governed by 
objective evidence, and I know that in a survey of the effectiveness of 
all those exhibits, China came out first, that they had the best all-round 
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result, that we were second, and I think you were qu:te right m saying 
that we have a good deal to learn in dealing with these Asian audiences, 
because in Europe we seem to have very little difficulty in really coming 
out first. In some cases, as in Berlin, by all odds we came out a big 
first. But in these Asian fairs—and it is where the Communist. bloc 
is concentrating—we have had successes, but we still have a very heavy 
competition and a great deai to learn, but since this is the operatin 
responsibility of the Commerce Department, I am sure Mr. McClellan 
would appreciate it if he cezld have an opportunity to respond to 
this also. 

Senator Green. It isn’t a question of expense, then ? 

Mr. Srrereert. It is a question of spreading the available dollars 
and making the most of what you can afford to spend in each case. 

We know we do not wish to enter a fair unless we can doit well. 
That we have a basie operating procedure. 

Senator Green. The example I gave you was not a very good il- 
lustration of that. 

Mr. Srrerert. I would say we did the best we could, under those 
circumstances, and we admit we have a good deal to learn. That was 
the first time we were in Pakistan. 

Senator Green. Now, Mr. McClellan, we will hear from you. 


UNITED STATES SUCCESS AT TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. McCretian. Mr. Chairman, I would report that I concur in 
part with the criticisms that are reflected by the statement you just 
read. Certainly it is true that we didn’t do as well there as we should 
do in exhibiting in competition with the Chinese Reds and the other 
Communist countries. 

I would say, however, that if you take an average of the exhibits that 
have been participated in by our Government thus far, in the 33 shows 
that we have been in, and where we have reached or will reach by the 
end of this fiscal year, operating in these 33 fairs, somewhere between 
25 and 30 million people for the first time, I believe, who will have 
9 the kind of exhibit that will reflect the American way of life and 
ideas 

Senator Green. Are those figures the total attendance at these ex- 
hibitions, or those who attended the American exhibits? 

Mr. McCrie.tian. We are talking about substantially the best we 
have been able to estimate of the numbers who have already visited 
the United States exhibits and will before this fiscal year is ended, 
based on our experience thus far. 

The results have not been identical, country by country. On the 
whole, the success has been beyond our fondest dreams, in my humble 
opinion, but it certainly is not nearly as good as we should do, based 
on the experience we have had thus far and the measures we are taking 
to do in the future. 

In Addis Abbaba, where we had a show of a little over a month, 
we had a recorded attendance of over 800,000 people. When you 
figure that the population of Addis Abbaba is 400,000, and the entire 
population of Rt iopia is 800,000, you know we have been getting 
attractions. 

What we do in the future will be dependent on several factors. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF TRADE FAIR PARTICIPATION 


In the Commerce side, we have the function of carrying out the 
program of trade fair participation, once policy has been determined 
to go to a particular fair, once the budget has been determined, and 
once we have had our instructions. 

The general overall instructions come from the USIA. We are 
delegated the responsibility of carrying out the trade fair program, 
not the cultural. In so doing, we operate under a subcommittee of 
the Operations Coordination Board, OCB; I chair that committee. 
It is made up of representatives of the Information Agency, State 
Department, and Commerce. We have also representatives from the 
Labor Department, the Department of Agriculture, and others. They 
work with us in this committee in determining what our policy and 
participation should be. 

The final determination of what themes we will adopt, and keeping 
an eye on the budget and operations in general for the OCB itself, 
is done in cooperation with the USIA. As we carry out this program, 
these are the means we are taking to try to make the most of our 
responsibility. 


COOPERATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND ORGANIZATIONS 


I have just completed a series of two meetings in New York with 
the Advertising Council, and these men, in our judgment, are the top 
brains in ideas and selling through the media of this type in the 
United States. They have no official responsibility to us, and they 
are not paid a dime by us, but they have agreed on our enlistment to 
counsel with us. 

What we did was to go to New York and meet with these men, along 
with representatives of the State Department and the USLA, and say, 
“Gentlemen, here is our assignment. We are putting on trade fairs 
as a government in cooperation with the industries of the United 
States who are encouraged on their own to do two things, put in their 
own exhibits, at their own expense, as a trade fuir participant from 
the free world, and also to help us as government to do a good job in 
the responsibility we are carrying.” 

Incidentally, hundreds of companies have paid a big part of the 
cost of our som sere thus far. 

Senator Humrpnrey. That is an advertising cost; isn’t it? 

Mr. McCuetxan. No; that is a participation cost. 

You mean how they bill it to themselves ? 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t that a tax deductible item? 

Mr. McCretian. Yes; itis. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is possible for a company to do this as a 
normal business expense. 

Mr. McCrieixan. Yes; it would be, I am certain. 

Senator Fu.sricut. The objective is to sell things, if they can. 

Mr. McCuriian. Not in the part which they do with us. hen 
they go into the trade fair as a free agent, as a coparticipating agent 
in the trade fair for commercial purposes; that is true. To the extent 
they help us, they are not permitted to have a man talking about their © 
company or business at all, They can’t take an order. ey simply 
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cooperate with us, sometimes not even identified with the project. 
They cooperate with us in the development of ideas and the use of 
their equipment, materials, and people, just like the closed circuit tele- 
vision in New Delhi, for example which was the hit of the show. 

In these meetings in New York, we got the top men in the advertis- 
ing industry to come from different parts of the country. We had a 
representative from USIA explain to them the broad objectives of the 
information program around the world. Then we said, “Now, gentle- 
men, you have the broad picture of what is being undertaken. We 
have a special part in it. Weare putting on United States exhibits at 
trade fairs, which are commercial, but we still have the objective of 
letting the people around the world know something more about the 
United States. That is within this area of the flow of information. 
What is it that we should have as the objective? What is it that we 
should leave in a country as an impact when we come out? You help 
us with that idea first.” 

That was the first question. You should see the document they gave 
us. It wasa great help. 

The next question at the next meeting after 10 days, was, “Now, 
let’s have some of the specifics that we can use toward that. objective 
in a variety of countries. It is one thing to have a large audience and 
it is another to accomplish a major objective, which is what we leave 
in their minds when we leave.” 

That is the approach we are taking. We are undertaking in our 
office here in Washington to have the top competence that we can have 
as management of the trade fair program under the direction of the 
OCB Committee, under the concepts which are defined for us in the 
program, under the counsel, the wise counsel of the people in the ad- 
vertising world, who have no authority over us, but on whose judg- 
ment and information we lean, and using the cooperation of industry 
generally to help us in cost and in projects. Right now they are help- 
ing us in Milan, Italy, with the Atoms in the Service of Man exhibit, 
and if there is anything they can benefit out of that, except the satis- 
faction of helping their country, I don’t know what it is. They are 
doing a tremendous job in helping us and carrying on a part of the cost 
as well. 

In cooperation with our Ambassadors and Embassies in various 
countries, this work is done, and they also have a strong voice in what 
it is we can do in this broader perimeter that will be effective there. 
Whether it is India or Pakistan or Italy, they are in a position to be 
very helpful to us in determining what will help. 


NEED FOR BASIC AUTHORITY 


Senator Futsrrentr. Why do you need a new bill, if you are already 
doing this? 

Mr. McCrietian. The reason for this bill is that under the present 
circumstances, this has been worked out of the President’s emergency 
funds and it is a year-to-year proposition, with no degree of perma- 
nence assured. We have great difficulty in setting up a good workin; 
operation under these conditions. The suggestion, Senator, is made, 1 
this is to be a continuing program, then we have to have a setup on 
some permanent legal basis that makes it workable. 

Senator Futsrient. How much money have you had ? 
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Mr. McCixtian. We have had a total, I believe, now, of something 
over $4 million on the trade fair side. 

Senator Futsrient. For 1 year? 

Mr. McCietxian. That is for 2 years. 

Senator Futsrient. At the rate of $2 million a year? 

Mr. MeCreiian. Pretty close to five. 

Mr. Srreiert. Two million two hundred and fifty a year. 

Mr. McCrettan. That is not enough. That is one cf the reasons 
that you pointed out earlier, Mr. Chairman, that we had. 15,000 square 
feet as against 100,000 square feet by the Chinese and the Communists, 
in competition with us. 

Senator Humeurey. Do you get advice from our commercial 
attachés ¢ 

Mr. McCrettan. Yes, sir, we do. 


ADVICE FROM PEOPLE ON THE SCENE 


Senator Humrurey. I am interested in the Advertising Council, 
and I am somewhat familiar with it. I know they do a good job of 
advertising in the United States, but several years ago, I recall there 
was a housing exhibit sent over to Burma, except nobody lived there 
in houses like those we sent as an exhibit. I am sure this was before 
your time here in the Government, back in 1950, 1951. We sent over 
booklets, to show them how to build houses like these nice New York 
apartment brick houses. Most people were unfamiliar with these 
houses. The Prime Minister spoke to me about it. It was a very 
beautiful booklet, but it didn’t apply to Burma. He was wondering 
why we had the booklet for Burma. He thought maybe it had been 
sent to the wrong country. 

Do we get advice from Burmese, for example, as to what kind of 
trade fair we should have in Burma, or do we get advice only from 
the Advertising Council ? 

Mr. McCiettan. We do. We get information from our Embassies. 
We send the fair manager months ahead to the country, to determine 
the theme, the method, and the place and the way the fair exhibit will 
be constructed. 

Senator Humpnrey. So you get advice from both areas. You get 
the best you can get here from our advertising people and our manu- 
facturers and industrialists. 

Mr. McCietian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And you also get it from our Embassy staff 
abroad, as well as on-the-spot field samples and surveys. 

Mr. McCrettan. That is right. 

I think you will appreciate my point, and I know this will not 
offend the advertising people. I made it plain to them that they are 
not running the show. They are helping us with the ideas, and with 
all the information they can oe us. But there are many sources of 
oppo we must tap, and they include those right in the country 
itself. 

I have personally visited 15 countries in the last 5 years before com- 
ing to my job here, and I know of what you are speaking. You 
couldn’t be more correct. 3 
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Senator Humpurey. I am sure you have done a creditable job of 
it. I want to make clear for the record, that advice is received from 
both ends of the line, so to speak. 

Mr. McCietian. That isright. There must be. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF FAIRS PARTICIPATED IN BY UNITED STATES 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. McClellan, 1 was in Europe during the 
adjournment of Congress. I ran across a number of people who had 
attended various fairs that were being given in Europe. I will say 
this. I heard nothing except favorable comment on those fairs in 
which we participated. 

Let me ask you. How many fairs did we participate in last 
year ¢ 

Mr. McCuetxan. I think it was a total of 33 through this fiscal 
year. 

Senator SparKMAN. You mean 33 during the 2 years? 

Mr. McCretian. Yes. The first fair was in December 1954 at 
Bangkok. Now we have had as many as 5 or 6 going at once. They 
havs been divided between Europe and Asia and South America. 

Senator SparkMan. Have we participated in any fairs inside the 
Tron countries ? 

Mr. McCrietian. Was there one in Zagreb ? 

Senator SparkMAN. Was there one at Leipzig? 

Mr. McCrxetxan. No. 

Senator SparKMAN. Are they open to us? 

Mr. McCietian. We could get into some places like Zagreb which 
is in Yugoslavia not behind the Iron Curtain. It is Communist area. 

Senator Sparkman. I was under the impression that I heard—I 
may be wrong on this—that we could have gotten into Leipzig. 

Mr. McCuietian. I think we could have. 

Senator Sparkman. Somebody told me while I was in Germany 
that we missed a bet by not going in that. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. McCiexian. I am sure of this, that we have not operated with- 
out mistakes. 

Senator SparKMAN. I am not saying that critically. I am seeking 
information. ; 

Mr. McCue.xian. I am not certain what the considerations were 
at the time Leipzig was under consideration. I do know this, In 
the discussion of this on the OCB committee in which State Depart- 
ment and Commerce and USIA is represented as well as others, we 
have to take into account the feasibility from the standpoint of budget. 
We take into account on a priority basis as we must based on the broad 
area that is open to us ae the financed limitation, we simply cannot 
participate in all fairs. Saya! 

What we are trying to do is go into first in the order of priority 
where we think we can do the most to offset the Communist propa- 
ganda about America. To the extent that we are able we pick out 
the ones that are most important where we think we can do the best 
job. 

PRIMARY PURPOSE OF TRADE FAIRS 


Senator Sparkman. What is the primary purpose of a fair—to get 
ideas across or to build up trade ? 
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Mr. McCue.ian. So far as our exhibits are concerned—bear in 
mind in each of these fairs when we can work it that way, industry par- 
ticipates with its own entry and since our program was started, we 
ope in a sense with seed money in that our own participation stim- 
ulates others to come in. 

The participation by private industry has just about doubled, Our 
job is not to develop trade. Our job is to tell the story of the United 
States, but I would like to suggest Senator, that a part of the job of 
telling the story, of getting ‘cen to understand and like the United 
States better, is to let them see, as we do that we are not only willing 
to sell to them but we are willing to buy from them. We have men at 
each of these fairs who tell the story of the American business. They 
don’t take orders. 

Senator Sparkman. Do they tell that story in the language of that 
country ¢ 

Mr. McCretian. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Is the literature available in the language of 
that country ¢ 

Mr. McCie.xian. To a degree. Also interpreters. Frequently men 
from commerce whom we have enlisted—we enlist some men from in- 
dustry in many of these fairs to go out, pay it all but have their ex- 
penses covered almost, who travel the country to tell the story of the 
fair in surrounding towns and talk about buy and sell, and telling the 
order of channels, the means by which they can develop contact in the 
United States to either buy or sell and try to demonstrate the fact that 
it is worth their time to go to the fair and also to develop some under- 
standing of the true attitude of the United States people. 


COMMUNICATING IN NATIVE LANGUAGES 


Senator Humrnrey. Do they speak in the native tongue ? 

Mr. McCuietxan. Not in all cases. But they have interpreters in all 
cases. 

Senator Humrurey. Is there emphasis on getting people to speak 
in the native tongue’ Interpreters at best are rather clumsy. 

Mr. McCtierian. To the best we are able to do so. We are always 
confronted with this problem. You get a combination of a man who 
speaks the language who is a good representative for American people 
and who has competence in the field of this order and you will do some 
hard searching to get enough of them. The first essential is that he be 
. qualified man to go to a foreign country and represent the United 

tates. 

That is No. 1. 

Senator Humrnrey. Don’t misunderstand me. It is an educational 
process for me to hear what you are doing. It appears to me that a 
qualified man is one that is able to communicate. 

Mr. McCuetian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that is very important and I have 
always been somewhat disturbed by the lack of attention in United 
States foreign policy on eet OE oi 

You can be the most polished scholar in the field of English litera- 
ture but, if you are out talking to a Serbian audience and the Ser- 
bians can't speak English, you may have been better off if you only — 
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got through the eighth grade and learned Serbian so you could com- 
municate. 

I wonder if a little more attention would not be helpful. I say this 
not only out of my own thoughts but also from some observations that 
others have brought back of instances in which we have not had peo- 
ple who can speak the native tongue. 

In your observations of the Soviet fairs do you find that Soviet rep- 
resentatives do not speak the native tongue ? 

Mr. McC ieian. t trankty can’t answer that. 

Senator Humpurey. You have been to a lot of them. Can you 
name me one where they did not ? 

Mr. McCietian. I am frank to say that I have not. 


STATEMENT OF ROY WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wiitrams. I am Roy Williams, Mr. Chairman, Director of 
the Office of International Trade Fairs. I attended seven of these 
trade fairs. Djakarta, New Delhi, Colombo, and Addis Ababa, and 
Karachi, Phnom Penh, and Milan. In New Delhi which was the 
monster of them all, the largest fair I had even seen, the Russian 

pavilion was right opposite our door. They had Russian officials 
ace who knew not a word of English and Red Poland who was on 
our right knew no English. 

It was commented on in our pavilion and we were commended for 
hiring 90 Indian boys and girls to talk English, French, whatever the 
languages were. In Milan at the fair we had tags on our guides, 
“This guide speaks French,” or “Italian,” etv., and in one case Russian. 

Senator Humenurey. You emphasize the language requirement ? 

Mr. Wiii1ams. Right. 

Senator Humpnrery. I have heard somewhat to the contrary. I am 
glad you are setting the record straight. I never attended one of these 
fairs but I have been interested. 

Mr. Wiiaaams. In all these countries the commercial attachés and 
embassy officials are with us who speak those languages, besides hired 
translators. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you are using pamphlets, in the native 
languages? 

Mr. Wii11aMs. Yes. 

Senator Mansrterp. Was that the ease in Phnom Penh? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes, a fellow named Arzac was with us. 

Senator Mansrie.tp. He spoke Cambodian ? 

Mr. Wiru1ams. He spoke the native language, whatever he was talk- 
ing with them, he was with us—a fellow named Arzac who was the 
language spec ialist in the American Embassy. I can’t say that it was 
the Cambodian language. 

Senator Mansrrexp. The reason I say that is no one attached to 
our Embassy at Phnom Penh spoke Cambodian and no one attached 
to our Embassy in Vietnam or Laos spoke the native language there. 

Mr. Wirtiams. We were only in Phnom Penh. I can’t confirm that 
in Phnom Penh. 

Senator Green. Any further questions? | In that case we will hear 
from Mr. McIlvaine,. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBINSON McILVAINE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr, McIxvainw, I have a POETS statement. which I would like 
to have inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


I should like to tell you about the objectives, the operation, and the accom- 
plishments of the cultural and sports performer program which is being ad- 
ministered by the Department of State under authorization of the President’s 
Emergency Fund for Participation in International Affairs, Public Law 363, of 
the 83d Congress. 

It is contemplated that the same program would be authorized by S. 3172 now 
under consideration. 

This program provides financial assistance to enable outstanding American 
performing artists and cultural and sports groups to tour abroad and perform 
before foreign audiences, not only for the purpose of demonstrating to the world 
that the United States has highly developed artistic abilities and cultural ac- 
complishments all its own and is making an important contribution to the “arts 
of peace,” but also of building a better understanding of and friendship for our 
country through the recognized international language of music, arts, and 
athletics, 

The demonstration throughout the world of our cultural achievements is of 
vital importance because of the fact that it is widely believed abroad that the 
predominant motivation of this country overseas is commercial and materialistic 
gain. The principle that exporting a country’s best cultural representatives 
helps to broaden and deepen friendship and understanding for that country has 
long been recognized by other nations of the world, e. g., England, France, the 
Soviet Union, ete., which have included this activity in their foreign policy 
operation for many years. 

Sinee the end of World War II, the Soviet Union alone has played host to 
296 cultural delegations consisting of more than 4,000 persons from 56 countries, 
and has sent abroad 181 groups of more than 1,000 influential persons in the fields 
of setence, literature and the Soviet arts. Such demonstrations of cultural 
achievements are indicative of the maturity and stability of a nation and tend 
to instill confidence in that nation’s policies and actions. 

At the inception of the cultural and sports performer program, an interagency 
cominittee was established. I am chairman of that committee. It guides the 
administration of the program and approves all projects. The membership of 
this interagency committee, which later developed into the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board’s working group on cultural activities, includes representatives of 
the Department of State, the United States Information Agency, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the International Cooperation Administration, the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Defense. 

Certain basic operating principles were agreed upon by the committee in the 
beginning as essential for the effective and proper implementation of the pro- 
gram. First of all it was determined by the working group that the program 
funds should be supplemental and that projects assisted should have the maxi- 
mum degree of private financing. The United States Government does not en- 
gage in the booking arrangements, each feature arranging its own bookings 
through regular Commercial channels, to the maximum degree possible. Project 
costs are estimated on the basis of what the attraction can earn on its own and 
what, if any, financial assistance can be raised by the attraction from private 
donations. 

The President’s fund then offsets such losses as it is anticipated will occur 
because of the impossibility of converting local currency to meet dollar expenses 
or because of the extremely high costs of such items as international transpor- 
tation and the shipment of necessary scenery. This principle of operation has 
stimulated American musical, dramatic, and other groups to plan tours abroad 
and has also meant that the program funds have gone much further than would 
have been the ease if tours were completely underwritten. 

It was further determined that recommendations on the qualificaions of pos- 
sible program participants should be made by recognized private authorities in 
the various fields concerned since the Department cannot here claim competence. 
For this reason contracts were negotiated, in connection with the cultural per- 
formers phase of the program, with the American National Theater and Academy 
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and, in the area of sports, with the Amateur Athletic Union. The American 
National Theater and Academy has established panels of distinguished authori- 
ties in music, drama and the dance which meet regularly to judge the artistic 
merits of cultural performers who are being considered for program assistance. 
Both contract agencies are charged with recommending to the Department proj- 
ects which involve representatives of the best the United States has to offer in 
the cultural and sports fields, 

Funds are transferred to ANTA or AAU for specific projects only after the 
projects are reviewed in the Department and approved by the interageficy com- 
mittee. For example, a symphony orchestra desiring to make an overseas tour 
but lacking sufficient funds to do so would discuss its plans with ANTA and 
submit a budget for the proposed tour. This budget would include all operating, 
travel, and other expenses of the orchestra and would indicate the amount of 
money, if any, which the orchestra is able to raise through private sources, and 
the estimated income the orchestra expects to receive from its various engage- 
ments overseas. If the budget is reasonable and if the music advisory panel 
certifies as to the artistic competence of the group, ANTA will recemmend to 
the Department that a grant-in-aid be made to the orchestra to cover its antici- 
pated losses in undertaking such a trip. The project is reviewed in the De 
partment and, if satisfactory, is submitted to the interagency committee. After 
approval by the committee, funds are transferred to ANTA for the project along 
with specific instructions as to the conditions under which the grant-in-aid is 
to be utilized. ANTA in turn awards a contract to the orchestra and the or- 
chestra arranges its tour through normal commercial channels. 

The funds thus made available to the orchestra constitute the maximum 
contribution of the Government and it is understeod that any sum not utilized 
will be returned to the Department. ANTA is required to maintain constant 
supervision of the attraction in order to insure that funds are properly expended 
and accounted for and that any surplus is returned. Audits are made of the 
financial records of the contract agencies upon the completion of each project. 
The audits take into account examination of the ledgers, cashbooks, checkbooks. 
vouchers, and other documentation of expenditures and income received within 
the terms of the contract. All contracts contain a provision for the examination 
of records by the Department and the General Accounting Office. 

The cultural presentations program has made it possible for audiences in all of 
the major areas of the world to view demonstrations of American cultural and 
athletic achievement. The Department has received literally volumes of highly 
favorable foreign press comments on the program's activities and the reports 
received from the Department’s overseas offices have, without exception, been 
extremely enthusiastic about the program. I would like to cite just a few 
examples of these press stories and official reports. 

It has been found that one of the most effective means to display American 
cultural achievement abroad is to assist overseas tours of outstanding American 
symphony orchestras. Typical of the overseas reception of American orchestras 
was that accorded to the Philadelphia orchestra in its European tour last summer. 
One of the leading Belgian newspapers commented : 

“We sometimes have the impression in Europe that musical performances on 
the other side of the Atlantic lack style. The Philadelphia orchestra * * * has 
completely dissipated this illusion. We have rarely heard the symphony of 
Brahms and the symphony of Beethoven played with greater artistic distinction.” 

The orchestra was featured in the fifth annual Sibelius Festival which honored 
Finnish composer Jean Sibelius. The American Embassy in Helsinki reported: 

“The (orchestra’s) participation was without doubt the highlight of this 
festival and it may be said without prejudice to have been one of the musical 
highlights in Helsinki’s history.” 

The Embassy in The Hague stated: 

“The performance (of the Philadelphia orchestra) was a tremendous success. 
Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra received a 10-minute standing ovation at its end 
* * * Again it must be emphasized that visits of this nature do more to counteract 
the prevalent European feeling that ‘the United States has no culture’ than any 
number of lectures or ‘handouts’ on the subject. * * *’ 

The production of George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess was heralded as “Amer- 
ica’s leading ambassador abroad” in its Mediterranean and near eastern tour last 
winter and its Latin American tour last summer. The first American production 
of this kind to perform in Yugoslavia, Porgy and Bess, and the members of its 
east will long be remembered there. A Belgrade newspaper clearly indicated the 
feelings of the Yugoslav public : 
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“* * * They have brought us an art completely new to us, and we should think 
about it and come to conclusions * * * They have not only shown us a new kind 
of art, but a new world * * * a world which was unknown to us and more or less 
distorted through literature, I may even say falsified * * * 

“I think we should be thankful that they have come and have made it possible 
for us to feel friendship and closeness with a world so far away from us.” 

The day the company completed its triumphal tour of Egypt, President Nasser 
summoned the leading members of the cast to his office and personally thanked 
them for their performances. In Latin America the newspaper reviews, even in 
the Communist press, were excellent and praised the production highly as “a 
superior expression of the culture of a free people.” A typical report from the 
overseas embassies was the one received from Santiago, Chile, which stated : 

“Many Chileans will remember Porgy and Bess for a long time. In light of 
their reactions to the visit, it would be difficult for them in the future to pay 
serious attention to Communist talk of American immaturity in the arts and 
American materialism.” 

The enthusiastic reception which has been accorded touring American dance 
companies is added proof that dance is a language in itself which can transcend 
national boundaries and native language barriers. The latest dance project to be 
completed was the far eastern and South Asian tour of the Martha Graham 
modern dance company. Although modern dance, as such. was practically 
unknown in many countries in which the company appeared, the public acceptance 
and enthusiasm for the company’s performances were immediate and overwhelm- 
ing. The American Embassy in Tokyo reported : 

“Miss Graham’s presence was a revelation to the Japanese. Her work disclosed 
a theater of drama and emotion the Japanese thought Americans could not create. 
Her austere presentation of human emotions moved them to comparisons with 
the highly developed Japanese theater (Noh and Kabuki) rather than with the 
Japanese dance alone. The uniquely American aspect of her art with its original 
choreography, music, costuming and stage settings was eloquent ideological 
testimony of America’s cultural depth and vitality. The Japanese had to see this 
creative genius and sense its dramatic and emotional appeal to acknowledge its 
existence.” 

The Times of Indonesia wrote editorially : 

“If ever this paper came perilously close to forgetting its policy of leaning 
neither to the East nor to the West, it was during the Martha Graham week, 
because this talented woman presented something of the United States that we 
could wholeheartedly approve of. We, for one, hope that it will be made possible 
for Miss Graham to be with us again soon; if not, we shall construe it an 
unfriendly act on the part of the United States.” 

In Rangoon the company gave open-air performances for 5 successive nights with 
audiences of about 4,000 persons each night. The Embassy indicated that it was 
particularly fortunate that the Graham company performed there so shortly after 
the visit of the Soviet leaders, Khrushchey and Bulganin, as it kept very favorable 
publicity about the United States on the front pages of the Burmese newspapers 
and showed that our country had not lost interest in Burma. 

Numerous reports have been received from American overseas offices regarding 
the successful tours made by American swimming, soccer, skiing, rowing, and 
weightlifting teams. On tour, American tennis stars demonstrated their skill in 
3 series of exhibition matches before 4,000 persons in Ceylon and conducted a 
clinie for some 200 young players. The Hmbassy reported that all nine Colombo 
newspapers gave the tennis players pages of publicity and that the stars’ person- 
alities and friendliness charmed literally hundreds of people from all walks of life. 

In commenting upon the success of the appearance in Istanbul of a swimming 
team, American officials reported : 

“The present program has done much to cement relations in the field of sports 
* * * between the United States and Turkey. Of particular importance was the 
obvious accent which Americans place on their actions and words in amateur 
sports, in contrast to reported developments in Soviet Russia * * *” 

USIS, Teheran, reported that the American weightlifting team won the hearts 
of thousands of young people in Iran in less than a week. 

The University of Pennsylvania rowing crew which participated in various 
meets in Germany last summer was very favorably received. In Hamburg, 
Germany, the leading morning newspaper commented : 

“This was the type of solid German-American relations which really had impact 
and genuinely promoted friendship and better understanding.” 
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In all, 37 cultural projects and 7 sports projects have toured abroad under 
program sponsorship. Twenty-five additional projects are now in the planning 
stages and will take place in the near future. 

I have only provided you a small sampling of indications we have received of 
the tremendous effectiveness of this program. These have been sufficient, how- 
ever, to illustrate that the peoples in other countries have gained a respect and 
admiration for the United States in the areas of performing arts, athletic prowess, 
and sportsmanship which they did not have before. At the same time American 
leaders, press, and general public have become increasingly aware that in these 
types of activities our country has a source of great strength in promoting abroad 
friendship and understanding for the United States. 

Recently on the CBS television and radio show, Years of Crises, 1955, which is 
a year-end evaluation and analysis of major news developments, American foreign 
correspondents referred to the sponsoring of various American cultural projects 
as one of the most important American actions abroad during the year 1955. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS 


Senator Mawsrrerp. I would like to ask a few questions, if I may. 

First, did you want to get the answer to your question relative to 
the recommendations of the Advisory Commission ? 

Senator Humpnurry. I will now if that is agreeable. I don’t want 
to interrupt your questioning. 

Senator Mansrtexp. It is all right. 

Senator Humpurey. As a point of clarification, the bills that are 
here under consideration, S. 3116 and S. 3172, are practically the 
same, up to section 10. 

The only part that I think I would want to discuss further is 
section 10, that sets up an advisory committee on the arts. 

I have your report here, Mr. Streibert, which came today in ref- 
erence to these bills. The Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange has repeatedly recommended the establishment of an ad- 
visory committee on the arts and my bill outlines the qualifications 
of this advisory committee. They shall be individuals whose know]l- 
edge of or experience in or whose profound interest in one or more 
of the arts will enable them to assist the United States Advisory 
Commission. 

They would come either from Government or private sources, As 
I understand the Smith-Mundt Act, the Secretary is authorized, at 
his discretion to set up this advisory committee; is that correct? 

Mr. MclItvarne. That’s right. You have stated it absolutely ac- 
curately. I am not familiar with the whole history as to why that 
has not actually been accomplished. 

I have in mind what some of the reasons may be but Mr. Russell 
Riley, the Director of the Exchange Service, is here and I am sure 
he can tell us from his experience in this matter. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, Mr. Riley. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rixy. I am Russell L. Riley, Director of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, Department of State. I have been with 
this information and educational exchange program practically from 
its inception in 1948. 

I came with it about 6 months after the bill was passed in Janua 
of 1948 and have been continuously with it with one 8-month brea 
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since that time. On Senator Humphrey’s question, it is true that the 
United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange reec- 
ommended an advisory committee on the arts in 1951. 

Senator Humpnurey. 1951-55? 

Mr. Ruy. That is correct. At that time the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange was the Advisory Commission to the 
Secretary of State on exchange of persons, exhibits, books, and these 
other types of cultural activities—all international cultural activities. 
The State Department had been under some fire back some years past 
in connection with their art-procurement program. They had been 
avoiding the question very religiously up until that time. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The Advisory Commission suggested that we get into this field. 
This was about the time that the Russians were blossoming out fully. 
The Commissicn made the recommendation for the first time in 1951. 
Some of you gentlemen will recall some of the operational problems 
surrounding the informational and educational exchange program, 
which was all in the Department of State, in the years 1951-52. They 
are as well known to the members of this committee as anyone else. 

In 1953, there was under consideration a Presidential reorgan- 
ization plan to decide what part of this program should be taken out 
of State Department and what part should be left in the State Depart- 
ment. 

That was given a very thorough airing before this committee, Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8. That resulted in the establishment of the 
United States Information Agency at which time the International 
Educational Exchange Service remained in the Department of State. 
Immediately after that reorganization, there developed operational 
problems. Who had the cultural responsibilities, the United States 
Information Agency or the State Department, through its interna- 
tional educational exchange program ? 

Well, those were real problems which caused us a lot of concern— 
trying to divide up this pie which previously had been operated as 
one agency—the International Information Administration, a semi- 
autonomous organization within the Department of State. 

This problem as to the responsibility for the cultural activities 
culminated in a joint meeting of the two advisory commissions, the 
United States Advisory Commission on Information, which is an 
advisory commission to Mr. Streibert, and the United States Advis- 
ory Commission on Educational Exchange, an advisory commission 
to the Secretary of State for educational exchange, in January of 1955. 

As a result of that meeting, a task force was set up consisting of 
members from the two agencies to determine how these cultural activi- 
ties should be divided. 

That task force reported in the late spring or early summer of 1955 
recommending the proper division of the responsibilities in the cul- 
tural field. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL ACTIVITIES TO BE SET UP 


At that time the Department of State then having the educational 
exchange program, decided we needed a subcommittee on the arts of 
the Advisory Commission in the field of exchange of persons and cul- 
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tural exchange. We again discussed this need with the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange as it would be the 
parent organization of such an advisory committee, such as the Sena- 
tor has recommended, and on December 7, 1955, the Advisory Com- 
mission made a recommendation to the Secretary of State as follows: 

Recommends: That the Secretary of State implement the appointment of 
this committee in accord with the revised Terms of Reference for this com- 
mittee as presented to the Commission by the Department and approved by the 
Commission; That the title of the committee be the “Committee on Exchanges 
in the Arts”; That the Chairman of the Committee be designated by the Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange from among its membership; That the mem 
bership of the Committee shall not exceed 10 members including the Chairman; 
That the members of the Committee be selected on the basis of experience which 
will enable them to assist the United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange and the Department of State in the field of cultural activities 
as set forth in the Committee’s Terms of Reference. 

As a result of that recommendation to the Secretary of State, it 
has now been determined finally, we hope, Senator, that this Com- 
mittee will be established. Although we have told you on several oc- 
casions that we were proceeding with this, we think we now have the 
lines clear and we are actually proceeding with setting up the com- 
mittee. We have gotten to the point that the Secretary to the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange is developing 
a panel of names from which this committee may eventually be 
—— 

Senator Green. When is he supposed to make his report ? 

Mr. Rirxy. I can’t answer that. He has no deadline on his report— 
as quick as he can get a panel of names together. 

Senator Humenrey. I appreciate the efforts which have been made. 
Of course I felt sure that it was going to be accomplished. But I 
have been reading through the past reports which show that on three 
occasions the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange has 
recommended it and nothing has been done. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR ADVISORY OCOMMITTEE 


This goes on and on. The only reason I included it in my bill was 
that I figured that, after 5 years of recommendations and nothing yet 
being accomplished, it might be better if we made it mandatory. I 
recognize that Public Law 402, 80th Congress, section 801, subsec- 
tion 6, contains this authority and this responsibility but we frankly 
have not done the job we should in the field of fine arts. 

I think this is why section 10 in my bill is needed. If we can be 
sure that this is going to happen, then there is no need of pressing the 
case. But you would not think me too unkind if I felt that it might 
still not be done despite all the recommendations. 

Mr. Ruey. Not at all. I appreciate your listening to some of the 
reasons why it has not been done, whether they are good or bad, they 
are the reasons. 

Senator Humpurey. I think there have been grave operational 
problems. I don’t deny it but I sometimes feel these discretionary 
authorizations never really perform the task that the Congress wanted. 
We ought to spell it out. 

Senator Fu.srient. If the Senator will permit an interruption, he 
will have to admit that some of the obstacles in this field originated 
in this body. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I said that éarlier. It is all the more reason 
that the advisory committee is so important, because you bring in the 
private resources and advice. The question is whether the establish- 
ment of such a committee ought to be discretionary or mandatory. 
We both agree on the necessity of it. The issue right now is how to 
get it set up and to see to it that it is continued. 

Even during the present administration if there should be a change 
of personnel, it might be dropped. I think legislative authority 1s 
necessary. That is not one man’s opinion, that has been the unanimous 
conclusion over the years. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ANTA TO PROPOSED ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Senator Futsricur. Could I ask a question? I am not very clear 
here. This committee is to be advisory on the arts, yet Mr. Streibert 
just described a relationship with ANTA which is siivisney on all the 
arts with the exception of painting. Didn’t I understand you to say 
that is already functioning ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. But they area contractual relationship. They 
are acting as an agent for the State Department. 

Senator Fursrient. If this committee is created the functions of 
ANTA would be discharged ? 

Mr. Srremert. No. The two would not conflict or duplicate. 

Senator Fursrienr. What would the advisory committee be con- 
fined to? 

Mr. Srrewertr. To general State Department functions in the cul- 
tural field rather than to the actual selection of projects or groups 
under this program. 

Senator Futsrient. Could you be a little more specific. Would 
this committee be confined to the visual arts, that is painting, or what ? 

Senator Humenrey. The fields are listed in my bill. 


FIELDS IN WHICH ADVISORY COMMITTEE WOULD FUNCTION 


Mr. Ritey. The terms of reference for this committee are published 
in this 15th semiannual report on educational exchange activities 
which was issued on February 10 and submitted to the Congress by 
the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. I can read 
them or talk about them from House Document No. 335. 

Senator Futsrrenr. I don’t want to take too much time. It seems 
to me to be duplicating. 

Senator Humrnrey. Under the suggestions made by the Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, the committee would advise 
in the major art fields: (1) music, drama, poetry, and dance; (2) new 
writing and literature; (3) architecture, landscape architecture, city 
and regional planning, civic art and design, historic preservations; 
housing, interior design and decoration and urban renewal and de- 
velopment; (4) painting, sculpture, graphic arts, hand arts and crafts; 
(5) motion pictures and photography; (6) radio and television. 
Those are broader fields than you now encompass. Presently I think 
you have three fields of the arts. 

Mr. McIuvatne. We only deal in the performing arts under this. 
program at present. 

Senator Humpurey. At present? 
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Mr. MclIivarne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. There is a question whether or not that is fully 
adequate in the eyes of some people. 

Mr. Ruxy. If I might say one thing, this advisory committee as 
we are thinking of it now, would not only advise on our participation 
in this partic ular bill that is before the committee today, that is this 
cultural presentation program, but also our regular role in the 
international exchange field, when we get into the more artistic types 
of people, for study, scholarship, etc. 

Senator Humpnrey. What are the fields that you have presently 
in the arts? 

Mr. MclItvarxe. Under this item which has been operating as the 
President’s emergency fund for cultural presentations abroad, we 
have been only using performing arts, including sports. We have 
not sent any paintings, we have not sent any sculptures. 


TRIP OF PORGY AND BESS COMPANY 


Senator Fursrienr. Did you send Porgy and Bess abroad ¢ 

Mc MclIvarne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. What did that cost? 

Mr. McIzvarne. We sent Porgy and Bess on two trips. First of 
all we picked them up in Europe where they were on their own hook 
and sent them to Yugoslavia and the Mediterranean area. 

Then we sent them on a tour of Latin America. Then they came 
to us on a proposition of going to Moscow. By that time we did not 
have enough money left to handle that and they managed to get there 
on their own. 

Senator Futsrient. On their own? 

Mr. McIivarine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriexp. Isn’t it true that the Soviet Union underwrote 
the trips to Leningrad and Moscow ? 

Mr. McInvaine. No, sir; it is true in one way but no more true than 
that the French 

Senator Futsricutr. What was the question ¢ 

Senator Mansriexvp. Isn’t it true that the Soviet Government un- 
derwrote the trips of the Porgy and Bess company to Leningrad and 
Moscow ? 

Mr. McIxvatnz. They went to Paris and Western Europe on their 
own where we picked them up and sent them to Yugoslavia. They 
went there making arrangements with impresarios in Paris or wher- 
ever else they went. In Russia, there is no such thing as an impresario. 
They had to deal with the Ministry of Culture. After long dickers 
they got a guaranty out of the Ministry of Culture. They had to take 
hotel bills and railroad fares and so on and so forth, plus so many dol- 
lars and some rubles and it was that kind of a barter deal. 

But in effect it was no different than their arrangements in other 
laces they went all over the world. The difference is that you don’t 
lave a private impresario. 

Senator Mansrretp. We did not contribute to the Porgy and Bess 

company going into U.S.S. R. 

Mr. McItvarne. No, sir. 
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TRIPS OF ATHLETES 


Senator Futsricut. What kind of sports have you sent abroad? 

Mr. McIivainz. A tennis team has been through southeast Asia and 
India, that part of the world. We have had swimming teams in 
Latin America-Caribbean area and also in the Middle East area, 
we had a swimming team in Turkey and that area, a wrestling team, 
the weight lifters, which is a sport I never knew too much about be- 
fore, turned out to be sensationally successful in Iran. 

We also picked up the winning crew that won the Henley Regatta, 
the University of Pennsylvania crew and gave them some assistance 
to compete in some regattas on the Continent. 


TRIPS OF ORCHESTRAS, BALLETS, AND CHOIRS 


Senator Fu.srient. Did you send any musicians or orchestra 
abroad ? 

Mr. MclItvarne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. What did you send ? 

Mr. McIivaine. The Philadelphia Orchestra on a tour of Western 
Europe. The Symphony of the Air on a tour of the Far East. 

Senator Futsrient. When did you do this? 

Mr. McItvatne. Those were both last year. The New York Phil- 
harmonic also in Europe. The Boston Symphony is going this sum- 
mer. The New Orleans Philharmonic is going to Latin America. 

Senator Futsrient. Did you send any ballets abroad ? 

Mr. MclItvarne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fuisrient. How does that differ from what Mr. Streibert 
does? He says he has jurisdiction over dance. 

Mr. McIxnvarne. He was speaking for me. He is the middleman in 
this. We have two programs, one run by the Department of State. 

Senator Futsrien'r. What he was talking about was your program. 

Mr. McItyarne, Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnr. I did not understand that. 

Senator Humpnurey. Did you send any choral groups? 

Mr. McIivarne. We have the Robert Shaw Choral Group which 
we experimented with in Europe. 

Senator Humpurey. Like St. Olaf’s Choir or something like that 
which is one of the outstanding choirs in the Nation. 

Mr. McItvatne. We helped the Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you tried the St, Olaf Choir? They are 
very good. I want to recommend them to vou. 

While I have this opportunity I want to thank the Voice of America 
for their recording of the Washington High School Choir at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 


EFFECT OF THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 


I am going to say to you what I said to Dr. Russell, who was with us 
this morning. This moving picture called Blackboard Jungle that 
is making the rounds in Europe is doing this country irreparable dam- 
age. I got not one but many letters on this. I used to send some of 
these letters over to you, Mr. Washburn or Mr. Streibert, to give 
you an idea of what we were getting in the mail. I want to say that 
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USIA has been very cooperative and I, as one Member of Congress, 
really appreciated the attention and service I received. 

Mr. Srrereert. Thank you, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humenrey. This Blackboard Jungle picture has caused a 
reaction that is very, very bad toward the United States. I have 
some friends that have been overseas recently who told me about its 
effect in such countries as Belgium and Holland and other countries. 
Apparently it is continuing to make the rounds and is portraying the 
young people of this Nation as a bunch of hoodlums and racketeers. 
I frankly realize we have no censorship but I hope we can do some- 
thing to offset it. 

This is why I mentioned about the choral groups. The use of our 
American youth is pretty important in this cultural program. 

Mr. McItvarne. You have hit on one of the basic reasons for this 
program. 

Senator Humpurer. Did you ever sit down with the Hollywood 
producers and talk to them about it ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We do. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you get any response ? 

Mr. Srrermert. We have had discussions on not only Blackboard 
Jungle but on other pictures. 

Senator Futsricut. What do they say ? 

Mr. Srremert. They say among other things that many of these 
ictures are made by independent producers who are not controlled 
»y any of the major companies. In fact, a larger proportion today are 

made by independent producers so that they can get their compensa- 
tion through capital gains. They can’t control what an independent 
producer decides to produce. If he shops around, while of course 
there are distributing companies and he can only get revenue from a 
picture if one of the major distributing companies agrees to distribute 
it, at the same time, if it gets the approval of the production code for 
domestic production, then one of the companies will distribute it and 
there is competition among them to get good independent product. 

They say that is a very difficult problem. In this particular picture 
Blackboard Jungle, we understand they use in their sales promotion 
material in South Asia the fact of the difficulty we had in Italy over it. 

Senator Humpurey. And Belgium. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The fact that this was the one that the American 
Ambassador complained about. They use that as sales promotion 
material. We have called that to their attention. It has been dis- 
cussed with Eric Johnston. He has no power in the matter, but we 
are very much aware that these few pictures cause a great deal of 
trouble. We have analyzed these pictures that have caused difficulty 
over a number of years and actually it is only a few. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


We have counted 25 pictures over the last 4 years that our 
posts have reported difficulty over. And we are working with the 
industry in Hollywood to call to their attention consistently the bad 
effects of pictures. We can’t presume to censor products but we are 
getting a hearing. At our request I can say that one picture was not 
distributed in the foreign market that I and some of my associates 
saw at a special screening for that purpose and the company involved 
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did call off its foreign distribution on that particular picture. I think 
we are making progress. We are very much disturbed about it. All 
visitors abroad are very much disturbed about it. 

Senator Humrpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Srremert. The difficulty is that it is after all only a few pic- 
tures. I think only, even under existing conditions on balance the 
beneficial effects of the Hollywood product in the screens on the world 
is far and away on our side, to our benefit, but we would be unques- 
tionably much better off if we could eliminate these few bad pictures 
and we are going to continue our efforts in this respect. 


USING AMERICAN YOUTH 


Senator Humpurey. I want to say this and then I shall yield be- 
cause Senator Mansfield has been very generous with me. The use of 
the youth ie in the cultural program would do us a tremendous 
amount of good. This is the reaction that you pick up from people 
who have been abroad. The Communist emphasis upon youth is one 
of the most salient factors and obvious facts of their whole propa- 
ganda effort. We have these young people’s orchestra, their dramatic 
and choral groups; we have their athletic groups. I for one think 
they are the best salesmen we have. I would rather send them over 
than some of the older ones. 

Mr. McIuvarne. I hope you will look at the material I sent up. 
There is considerable comment on that. Those points are made partic- 
ularly with respect to the young groups of athletes. 

Senator Humpurey, I want the other people to see that our young 
people are cultured. When I heard the response to Blackboard Jungle 
it infuriated me. I have four pretty nice children in my family and 
I don’t like to have the people overseas think that every kid in this 
country is like those portrayed in Blackboard Jungle. That is the 
average Way our average parent reacts. 

I don’t think you can spend enough money to catch up with that 
kind of stuff. 

Mr. McItvarnz. I happened to sign the letter to the company which 
objected to our Ambassador’s action in Italy. The letter backed her 
up. Our view of the matter was not appreciated by the producer. 

Senator Humpurey. You can join my name to that the next time. 

Senator Mansrterp. I havea few questions. 

First I want to say that I am in wholehearted accord with what 
Senator Humphrey, Mr. Streibert, and Secretary McIlvaine have had 
to say about this picture the Blackboard Jungle. 

I think that Ambassador Luce is to be commended for the action she 
took at the Venice Film Festival. I was in Italy at the time and I told 
her I was wholeheartedly behind her. These big companies, movie 
and otherwise, have a duty to their country and its future and can play 
a very important part in spreading the good word about the American 
way of life but not by putting out such trash as the Blackboard Jungle. 

was pleased to note that they are taking heed of this language 
problem. As Senator Humphrey says the means of communication is 
one of the best ways we have of putting over our program to peoples in 
other lands. I am ashamed to say that in my opinion I think there is 
a lack of language training in our overseas operations and it reacts to | 
our disadvantage. 
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PURPOSE OF TRADE FAIRS 


I understood you, Secretary McClellan, to state that the purpose of 
our fairs was not to sell American products such as TV, bulldozers, and 
the like, but rather to show that capitalism is better than communism. 

Mr. McCuetian. That’s right. 

Senator Mansrretp. These are not sales ventures ; these are efforts in 
behalf of the American system of doing things. 

Mr. McCretxan. That’s right. 

Senator Mansrireip. What purpose is served, though, by showing, 
for example, the Ice Capades in Djakarta and displaying toy electric 
trains in Bangkok? What is the idea behind those kinds of demonstra- 
tions? We had to ship in or manufacture a lot of ice—it was an 
unknown quantity in Djakarta. The show was well received and very 
good but I would like to know for my own information what was the 
purpose behind it? 

Mr. McCietian. I think Mr. Roy Williams can speak to that. 

Mr. Wiriu1ams. That show was under private auspices. It was not 
a Government venture, they happened to be next to our pavilion and 
we had two nights of free shows, courtesy nights for the press and the 
people of Djakarta. It was not part of the ‘trade fair program. 

Senator Mansriebp. I see. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. We want to show the people of the world how the 
York Machinery makes that ice, how icemaking is a contribution to 
advances in our own living. So if this show goes under its private 
auspices next year to Soerabaja, in Indonesia, we are suggesting that 
the icemaking machinery be brought into the pavilion as one more 
advance in American life we would like to show the world. 

Senator MansrievD. You realize, Mr. Williams, that you are in effect 
overturning the way of life among those people. 

I won’t pursue the question on the electric trains in Bangkok. I 
suppose it was an illustration of what is being done here. ‘And the 
effect was to indicate to them that we are advanced in that particular 

category. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Streibert, how much do you contemplate will be sought in an- 
nual appropriations for this program ? 

Mr. Srrereert. We will probably seek roaghiy the same amount as 
last year for the cultural groups which was $2,250,000, and somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $500, 000 for exploitation, publicity, and the 
like for the United States Information Agency. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Could you use another word besides exploita- 
tion? That has a bad connotation and I think it can be used indis- 
criminately. 

Mr. Srremert. The term is taken from show business. It is not 
a proper word perhaps. It is advertising and publicizing. The 
amount for the program has proved to be insufficient i in the past. The 
exact sum to be requested is under discussion now in the executive de- 
partments. The final figure has not been decided upon. I don’t think 
it would be proper to mention any specific amount under those circum- 
stances at this time. 

Senator Mansrrerp. Mr. Streibert, will this be in addition to the 
additional $50 million being asked for this year by the USIA? 
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Mr. Srrewert. I didn’t hear the first part. 

Senator Mansrietp. Will the cost of this program be in addition to 
the additional $50 million plus asked for for the coming fiscal year 
for USIA? 

Mr. Srrerert. Gentlemen, just as it has in the past. We have not 
made any provision for this trade fairs and special advertising in our 
regular appropriations. 


IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, I have one more comment get- 
ting back to the question of language and understanding the cultures of 
other people. 1 just found out yesterday that the Soviet Union for 
over 40 years, going back to the Czar era, has had 3 universities which 
have been specializing in Persia, in the language and in the culture. 
Out of these universities go a number of people into that area. You 
can well understand how with that kind of training they can make a 
great impression and by comparison that puts us in a poor light. 

We know that Iran is next door to the Soviet Union and it is very 
important to the Soviet desire for a year-round open water outlet. 
I do think in all of our overseas programs we have to pay a lot more 
attention to language and culture if we are going to get over the mes- 
sage of the American people and the type of life which the American 
stands for. 

Senator Green. It would take some time to overcome the 40-year 
lead that the Russians have. 

Senator Mansrievp. Anything good takes a long time. It is better 
to get a start and try to do something about it. In the three countries 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, there was not one American that I 
can recall who spoke the native languages in those countries. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srretmert. We agree thoroughly on the necessity of having 
people on the spot who do speak the language and we are paying 
special attention to that and new appointments in returning people 
to the same post if they have competency in a language and in devot- 
ing some time to education specifically in language to the full extent of 
our resources. 

We agree with you thoroughly on that, sir. 


USING AMERICA’S HUMAN RESOURCES 


Senator Humpurey. May I ask this question. In your recruitment 
program for specialist personnel—I am not speaking now of just 
radio, where you have to have people who speak the native tongues— 
do you try to recruit people out of our great complex of population 
with some emphasis upon their natural origin and linguistic back- 
grounds? 

Mr. Srreteert. Knowledge of language is one of our primary 
requisites. 

nator Humrurey. Even with regard to a trade fair, we do have 
such a fortunate storehouse of human resources here, with many cul- 
tural and ethnic backgrounds that it seems to me some particular 
emphasis ought to be placed on it. This is so obvious I suppose that 
vou are doing it. 
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I sometime wonder whether in areas where there’s feeling about the 
race question, for example, are we trying to recruit people for those 
areas so the Communist propagandists can’t use the race question 
against us. 

Mr. McCtettan. To the best we can ; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I think this is rather important to do. Also 
the national background, the national origins, can be utilized. We 
have so many fine Italian-Americans. We have Lebanese, Syrians, 
Armenians, Jordanese. Whether or not we have qualified nationals 
in terms of your program always has to be decided after an examina- 
tion on the merits. 

I hope there is that emphasis placed. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Riley, how do you react to section 10 on the advisory committee 
that I discussed with you a while ago? Are you for it, against it, or 
neutral? I will give you all three choices. 

Mr. Riry. I believe additional legislation is unnecessary. I believe 
that, in good faith, we will get this committee set up. I think with 
a committee set up under the Smith-Mundt Act which is our overall 
authority for these types of activities that we can set up an activity 
to serve not only this particular program but our regular exchange 
program. 

Tam compelled to say that I am against section 10. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think it would be harmful ? 

Mr. Rizey. It would not be harmful. At the same time we would 
have more flexibility if we set up a committee under section 801 sub- 
section 6 of the Smith-Mundt law. 

Senator Humpnrey. You would not lose that section of Public 
Law 402. You would still have that discretionary authority. 

Mr. Ritzer. That’s right. It would not affect that authority what- 
soever. 

Senator Humenrer. This would be mandatory on the arts, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. I wouldn’t think that it would be good busi- 
ness for us to set up two committees, one for the regular program and 
one for this. 

Mr. McIxvarne. Senator, I think the problem on this committee— 
and I agree it is the desirable thing to do, but to get it set up on this 
one small program here, I think would get it out of line with its best 
possible usefulness. If it is under the Smith-Mundt, it can then range 
across the board and advise on a lot of things. 

At the moment all this bill covers are performing artists. 

Senator Humeurey. All right. That is what this was written for. 

Mr. McIxvarnz. If we had it the other way it could advise the for- 
eign buildings operations, I presume, everything in the State Depart- 
ment that would touch on the arts. 

Senator Humpurey. We are talking about this particular bill. 

Mr. McItvarne. That is why I am trying to say why I think it 
would be better if we had the committee under the present legislation 
rather than having it tied into this bill. 

Mr. Rrxy. It would cover a broader field. 
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Senator Humpnrer. Despite the recommendations of the advisory 
commission throughout the years. 

_ Mr. McIivatne. This would be in line with the advisory commis- 
sion. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is in line with the advisory commission. 

May I say this | age is what the advisory commission recom- 
mends. This is what Mr. Fitz rald recommends. 

Mr. McIivarne. That’s right. But I was wondering whether when 
7 have it in connection with this specific legislation which is to, as 

understand it—I am not a lawyer—is to assist these two activities of 
the cultural performing artists abroad and trade fairs. 

Senator Humenrey. This particular advisory commission is related 
to the cultural activities, it is related to the arts and not the trade 
fairs. We feel a lot more ought to be done with the arts than you have 
presently developed or touch in your programs. 

. mee would you let us know when you establish this committee, Mr. 
ile 

lS Green. We thank the witness for appearing. 

(Subsequent to the hearing the committee reecived several commu- 
nications from private organizations and citizens, which are as 
follows :) 


ARTISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION, 


New York, N. Y., March 6, 1956. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 


Foreign Relations Commitee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Senator GeorceE: This organization comprising 1,500 professional artists 
in 14 chapters from coast to coast feels there is great importance in the pro- 
motion of international circulation of fine arts exhibitions and personnel, as 
well as other forms of cultural exchange. I have been requested by Miss Ruth 
Reeves, chairman of our government in art committee, to convey to you our 
support for a bill before the Foreign Relations Committee, S. 3116, with 
special concern for section 10. We urge favorable action and pledge full 
cooperation in support of the program. 

Sincerely, ; 
LINCOLN RoTHSCHILD, Executive Director. 





FEDERATION OF MopDERN PAINTERS & Scutprors, INc., 

| New York, N. Y., February 25, 1956. 

Hon. Husert H. HumpHitey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Senator HuMpuHREY: May I express the endorsement of the Federation 
of Modern Painters and Sculptors of your S. 3116. We believe that it is impor- 
tant for this legislation to include the provisions contained in section 10 of your 
bill. We also think the interagency committees authorized in section 11 would 
serve a very useful purpose. We do not subscribe to the wording and do not 
understand the reasons for section 12. 

Enclosed is a longer statement about this legislation which I submitted to 
Senator Walter F. George in behalf of the new National Council on the Arts 
and Government. This organization has eminent representatives from all seven 
major fields of art. It is the only organization of all the arts in America con- 
cerned primarily with legislation relating to the arts. It is the sequel to a 
small committee which has been in existence over a year. 

This council is also deeply interested in the legislation to create a permanent 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. We expect to request the support 
of several hundred citizens throughout the country prominent in the arts and 
public life for the bill which Senator Lehman expects to introduce with co- 
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sponsorship. We trust you will give this bill your favorable consideration when 
it comes to your attention. 
If there are any ways in which we can be of assistance to you in forwarding 

much needed art legislation in the Senate, please inform me. 

Sincerely, 

HAROLD WESTON, 
President, Federation of Modern Painters & Sculptors, and Vice Chair- 
man, National Council on the Arts and Government. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT, 
New York, N. Y., February 28, 1956. 
Hon. WALTER F’. GEorGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GEORGE: This National Council on the Arts and Government, 
consisting of some 30 prominent representatives of the 7 major arts, under the 
chairmanship of Clarence Derwent, has studied the legislative proposals relating 
to the arts during the past year. 

As you know, the United States Government has lagged far behind almost all 
major nations, not only in recognition and support for the arts but also until 
recently in promoting the display in other lands of the achievements of the 
Nation’s finest art and artists. Our people have suddenly become aware of the 
vital role of the arts in international relations. It is heartening that your com- 
mittee has before it two bills to establish on a permanent basis participation of 
the arts in international affairs. 

The national council believes that all matters of international import should 
be undertaken judiciously and only after obtaining advice from the most compe- 
tent sources. We therefore are of the considered opinion that’S. 3116, introduced 
by Senator Humphrey, is distinctly preferable to S. 3172, introduced by Senator 
Wiley, since the former includes a section 10 which provides for an Advisory 
Committee on the Arts. We understand that the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, created by the Smith-Mundt Act, has urged 
ever since 1951 the establishment of such an advisory committee. We also 
understand that at long last the Department of State now is prepared to select 
for itself such a committee and that the administration therefore considers this 
section 10 unnecessary and superfluous. We respectfully disagree with that 
conclusion. 

Our council has strong convictions that nominations for membership on such 
an Advisory Committee on the Arts should be proposed by the leading national 
organizations in the various art fields, with professional knowledge of those 
fields. We do not believe that this selection should be left to administrative 
officials whose training rarely includes experience in or competent judgment 
about the arts. Nor do we feel that these officials should turn at whim to any 
few persons identified with the arts whose names they may know by chance 
either for advice concerning appointments to such an advisory body or for service 
on that body itself. Nor should it be possible for any one art group to acquire 
dominant influence in relation to such selections. In certain art programs spon- 
sored by the Federal Government during the past sever! years the tight control 
of one art group has, in our opinion, repeatedly reduced che effectiveness of these 
programs... This has contributed to the impression abroad that we as a Nation 
are not at the point of development to have reached esthetic maturity. 

We have been told that the administration has raised some objection to sec- 
tion 11 in S. 3116, considering it superfluous since a proposal has been introduced 
(H. J. Res. 474, by Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New 
Jersey) to create a joint congressional committee for these programs. We have 
not seen or heard that testimony. It is our opinion, however, that the inter- 
agency committees which would be authorized by section 11 would serve quite a 
different purpose than a joint congressional committee and would prove most 
useful in relation to a wide variety of programs in the broad cultural fields. 

The council does not, at least in its present form, subscribe to section 12 of 
S. 3116. The wording of the division of the seven major arts is jumbled, unfor- 
tunately expressed with subsidiary arts of minor importance introduced in cer- 
tain fields, poetry embraced by drama and dance instead of literature, etc. In 
any case, it is not clear to us just what purpose this section would serve. In 
undertakings of this nature, some of the major arts (particularly music, drama, 
and dance) which are the vehicles for performing artists naturally should receive 
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a major share of appropriations and attention since their performances must 
take place in foreign lands. In these activities there can be no equality of allo- 
cations to the various arts but rather such decisions should depend on the inter- 
national relations value of each undertaking. It seems to the national council 
that the cultural activities authorized by this act are sufficiently indicated in 
section 3. 

Might I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the records of 
testimony taken by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations concerning this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp WESTON, 
Vice Chairman, National Council on the Arts and Government. 


ARTS, 
New York, N. Y., February 28, 1956. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR GEORGE: I strongly urge you to support 8S. 3116. I believe, 
having read them both, that this bill is far superior to 8S. 3172 introduced by 
Senator Wiley. I particularly feel that section 10 is important and should 
be left in the bill. 

I am enclosing a copy of an editorial by Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney 
Museum which appeared in this magazine in February as well as an editorial 
on the same general subject that I wrote in November. 

I hope that you will give these bills your fullest support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JONATHAN MARSHALL, Publisher. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1956. 
Hon. WALTER F’. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign xzlations Committee, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Grorce: We understand that a committee conference has been 
held on the bill to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 8. 3116. 

The National Music Council has gone on record at one of its general meetings 
as approving the idea of such a commission. The bills which we considered 
were those introduced in the last session of Congress. 

We have been informed that there has been some opposition to the suggestion 
that, in the appointment of the members of this proposed Commission, national 
professional associations in the arts should be approached for recommendations 
(sec. 10). We believe that in such an important Commission it is most essential 
that experts in the various art fields, including music, should be among its 
membership, and that it should act in a completely nonpartisan way. The 
opinion has been expressed that there might be a possible danger of such a 
Commission becoming a political affair, and thus failing to carry out the inten- 
tions expressed in the suggestion for its establishment. 

With appreciation in advance for your kind consideration of our viewpoint. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWIn HUGHES, 
Bwecutive Secretary, National Music Council. 











